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What Is Most Desirable In 
A Livestock Market? 




















The Question 


LOCATION is, of course, an important 
factor. A market should be so located 
that it can take advantage of the great- 
est possible demand, as well as supplies 
from a large district. 


—Oy 


RAILROAD SERVICE is an important factor 
to producers. It should be good into the 
market to avoid loss or damage and fast 
out of the market to attract buyers. 


HANDLING FACILITIES at the market 
should be modern and so arranged to 
promptly handle the livestock and pro- 
perly fill them. 


NUMEROUS BUYERS are, of course, a 
necessity if the highest prices are to be 
obtained. 


i. 


The Answer 


DENVER'S location is probably the best in 
the country for economical concentration 
from a wide area, and distribution to all 
the large consuming sections. Shipments 
move almost daily to both sea coasts. 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE INTO DENVER with 
no feeds, or a minimum of feeds enroute, 
has become a custom. The train service 
out of DENVER to either coast is the fast- 
est in the nation, and the marvel of the 
railroad world. Eleven hundred miles 
without feeding enroute was unheard of 
a few years back. 


THE DENVER STOCK YARDS are modern. 
They have been entirely rebuilt in recent 
years with no old construction utilized. 
They are designed to promptly handle the 
livestock offered with a minimum of 


movement and to properly give them a 
good fill. 


THE FOUR NATIONAL PACKERS, who 
handle the larger part of the meat prod- 
ucts of the nation, purchase livestock 
almost daily at DENVER. In addition 
there are many other shipper and order 
buyers. 


Whatever Your Viewpoint — Whatever You Most Desire in | 
Livestock Market — You Will Find It at DENVER 
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The I934 


N 1900 a common way of packing poultry 
for shipment was to “‘iceit”’ in barrels. 


The refrigerator cars used by Swift & 
Company today are as superior to the old 
‘iced barrels” of the past as a late model 
automobile is. to the ox-cart of pioneer 
days. 


Each car is a gigantic icebox on wheels. 
In it are compartments big enough to hold 
about 6,000 pounds of ice and salt. These 
hold the car’s contents under the same 
temperature during an entire trip. 


Gustavus F. Swift, founder of Swift & 
Company, was one of the first to vision 
the need for such cars in transporting 
meats. More than 7,000 of them are now 
used by Swift & Company for poultry, 
dairy products and meats. 


All space in a car is utilized by placing 
boxed meat, dairy and poultry products 











: Swift & Company 
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beneath the suspended meats. The same 
salesmen sell all of them to retailers in 
some 35,000 consuming centers. Instead 
of a dozen trucks being used to deliver a 
dozen different products, the same truck 
delivers all of them to the same store. 


Refrigerator cars, as Swift & Company 
uses them, have not only established 
vastly wider markets, but have reduced 
distribution costs. 





il 





For years Swift & Company's profits from all sources 


have been only a fraction of a cent per pound 
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Marketing Wool Direct To Mills Through The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is a 


Sound Practice, Because:— 3 


1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests to 


serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 
United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the main- 
tenance of a selling organization composed of men of high standing 


in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN 
WOOL FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 
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5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 


growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for fair 
dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 


when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For this 
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reason the National has always used its best efforts to prevent unwar- 


ranted price fluctuation so destructive to business stability. 


8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 
through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281, SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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To the Wool Growers 
of the United States 








We fully appreciate the responsibility of marketing the substantial 
amount of wool we have received, and wish to express our appreciation 


for the growers’ support. 


Wool values have not been maintained on the basis we at first 
expected, due largely to the very complicated foreign situation, which 
has reduced wool values abroad, but which no one could foresee. Every- 


thing is being done, however, to maintain values on a proper relative 








basis with foreign wools, and there is no intention whatever on the part 
of those who are attempting to stabilize this market to allow any further 
reduction in prices here unless forced to by foreign competition, which 


today seems most unlikely. 


While the market has been extremely dull for some time, there are 


a great many factors on the horizon that could materially improve this 








situation, and we have no doubt but that all the available wool will be 


needed. If growers will continue to work with us, and exercise the 


necessary amount of patience, we feel sure they will be satisfied with 


our efforts. 


The cheap wool that is being offered from the West today is one 


factor that is very upsetting to this market, and it would be far better 








for the whole industry if these Western wools that are being offered from 
there were shipped to us so they could not undermine the prices that 
have been established here. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


During September business interests developed new 
optimism in regard to a fuller recovery of business. 
This feeling is not based on expectation of further or 

special governmental action. Rather it 
Natural seems to arise from the conviction. that 
Recovery government attempts at stimulation will be 

lessened and that improvement will come 
through natural processes which now include purchas- 
ing to meet accumulated consumer needs for which 
buying can no longer be delayed. 


It is an open question, whether American business 
might not be in better shape today if it had been left 
more to itself, with less of government control and 
efforts at price making. The cost of the governmental 
experiments has placed a large burden on public finances 
which will have a great deal to do with the rate of 
improvement even under a system of more normal pro- 
cedure. 

Perhaps public expenditures and government con- 
trol of production and prices could not of themselves 
be charged with delay in recovery, if we had not also 

had the highly ambitious undertakings of 
Sudden very sudden reform, if not revolution, in 
Reform many phases of economic and social affairs. 

In all probability, many objectives of ambi- 
tious advisers at Washington were wholly desirable. Cor- 
rection of abuses in the fields of investment and specu- 
lation was greatly needed. But that class of legislation 
has not been a large factor in causing the fear and un- 
certainty that has held up natural forces of recovery. 
It is the experimental expeditions into the realm of 
government-planned economies, wages, and the hours 
of labor, and the like that have caused most of the con- 
fusion and made business afraid. 

The government always is charged with the duty 
to correct economic and social ills but it cannot reason- 
ably expect to bring in the millenium all at once and 
in a time of an almost complete upset of the old order. 
Without glossing over the defects of the pre-depression 
era in this country, it can be said that revolutionary 
methods were not the best ones to aid those entitled to 
larger opportunities and more of the comforts of life. 
In fact the leveling out of the regimentation system 
seems to be in conflict with the idea of larger opportun- 
ity and reward for the “have-nots.” 

The President’s recént statements and those of his 
new chief assistant in recovery, Mr. Richberg, indicate 
a marked turning away from the more radical and di- 
rect attempts at forcing business activity. 


It is recalled that at the passage of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the President frankly labeled it as an 
experiment and said that if administration of the Act 
did not produce the results desired the experiment 
would be discontinued. It is about impossible to aban- 
don such an effort. Benefit payments may appease pro- 
ducers for a time, but they bring new problems with 
consumers. 

It is yet too early to gauge the net results of the 
A.A.A. program. Benefit payments to farmers joining 
in programs of reduced production are very popular 
and especially so in a year of disastrous 
drouth. A long time would be required 
to show clearly just how a planned pro- 

uction of crops and livestock will work 
out in normal national and international commerce. 

Right now the A.A.A. seems to be in a place where 
it must retract or branch out. Its officials appear to be 
planning for Congressional assent to the expansion 
policy. Certainly they will have much support from 
the large number of recipients of benefit payments from 
the hog-corn, cotton, wheat, and sugar beet programs. 
The difficult thing is to foresee how such beneficiaries 
may feel after longer experience with the system and 
under different market conditions, and also the attitude 
of the urban population under continued and more 
numerous processing taxes. 

A plan is being developed under which each farm- 
er would sign a single contract to curtail production of 
feed crops. Since such crops are not marketed, benefit 
payments would be derived from taxes on all livestock. 
From the standpoint of the planners and the grain 
growers such a permanent system may appear logical. 
To stock raisers who do little farming and to other in- 
terests, the proposal does not look fair or practical. 

Such encouragement and confidence as came to 
general business in recent weeks has not been found by 
wool growers. Their chief trouble is of course in the 
, _ low level of business and consumer buying 
Growers’ which leaves raw wools in stock and is 
Markets partly accountable for low lamb prices. 

Ultimate general recovery is of course as- 
sured and certainly will include the sheep industry. 
Payments for ewes under the drouth relief program are 
a real help, but cannot be sufficient to materially offset 
a paralyzed wool market and inexplicable lamb prices. 

Wool and lamb prices cannot be attributed to over- 
production’ or to importations. Woolen goods have 
not been selling, manufacturers have had their labor 


A. A. A. 
Expansion 





and code troubles, and wool is not in demand. We have 
seen the same situation when there was no depression, 
but not in such an extreme and aggravating degree. 

It was the making of lamb prices in September that 
caused the sheepman his greatest perplexity and dis- 
couragement. Lower pelt values are recognized, also large 
receipts and perhaps a smaller outlet for feeders because 
of drouth,and higher costs of feed. But none or all of 
these factors can be held as justifying a lamb market so 
entirely out of line with prices for beef and pork. A 
later short supply of fed lambs is inevitable. Then the 
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lamb buying interests will no doubt find that they can 
sell their product on the basis of higher live costs. 

Most feeders had a good inning last winter and 
they seem sure to repeat with lambs of the 1934 crop. 
Feeders’ success normally means higher feeder markets 
for the benefit of producers. But purchasing feeders 
when fat lambs are below seven cents and feeds high 
in price compels caution, even at the raisers’ expense. 

With a short lamb supply assured in 1935 and nor- 
mal feed crops, the range man surely cannot then be 
denied a better deal. 








Semi-Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Wool Growers Association 


Held at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, September 10, 1934, at 8 p. m., Pursuant to Call 


N the absence of President Ellen- 
wood, Vice President Johns pre- 
sided. 

Regular members of the commit- 
tee in attendance were: 

Vice President Jorgensen, Utah: 
James G. Brown, Colorado; D. Sid 
Smith, Idaho; W. D. Candland, 
Utah; Guy Stambaugh, representing 
W. G. Gilbert, Montana; Walter A. 
Holt, representing F. A. Phillips, 
Oregon; J. B. Wilson, representing 
Thos. Cooper, Wyoming; Secretary 
F. R. Marshall. 

There were also present: Dr. S. 
W. McClure of Idaho, James A. 
Hooper and Charles Redd of Utah 
Jerrie W. Lee of Arizona, A. Hern- 
don and Fred Beier of Colorado. 

The statement of the association 
finances for the first eight months of 
1934 was presented. Vice President 
Johns stated that the check for the 
Arizona quota would be submitted 
on Tuesday. He also explained that 
the Arizona Association had had a 
difficult time this year on account 
of an expenditure of $6000 in con- 
nection with the shearers’ strike. He 
said also that other states were ma- 
terially benefited by the handling 
of this strike in Arizona. 

Nominations were asked for for 
the place of holding the next annual 
convention. The Secretary read 
telegrams sent by the President of 
the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, the Mayor of San Fran- 


cisco, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city, inviting the as- 
sociation. From Arizona there were 
presented letters and telegrams from 
Governor Mouer, the Phoenix Real 
Estate Board, the First National 
Bank of Arizona, the Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank and the Valley Bank 
and Trust Company of Phoenix, the 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, the 
City Manager, and the Board of 
Supervisors of Maricopa County, the 
Mayor of Phoenix, and the Adams 
Hotel. Mr. Jerry King, assistant 
secretary of the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce, extended a 
verbal invitation. Mr. Brown pre- 
sented the invitation to Denver on 
behalf of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce. 

It was moved by Mr. Smith and 
seconded by Mr. Candland, that the 
next convention be held in Salt Lake. 
After discussion by Messrs. Smith, 
and Wilson, the latter moved that 
the convention be held in Phoenix. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Brown. After further discussion, 
the nominations of Denver and Salt 
Lake were withdrawn. On motion 
of Mr. Candland, seconded by Mr. 
Brown, it was unanimously voted 
to hold the convention in Phoenix. 

Vice President Johns then called 
for a discussion of the purchase of 
sheep under the program of the 
Drouth Relief Service of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 


Mr. Fred Beier of the Denver office 
of the Drouth Relief Service ex- 
plained the recent memoranda sent 
out from that office, particularly in 
reference to the delivery of pelts and 
the non-allowance of shearing ex- 
cept where such should be permitted 
by special administrative ruling 
from Washington. He also explain- 
ed that all vouchers would be paid 
through the Denver office. After 
further discussion, it was moved by 
Mr. Smith, seconded by Mr. Wilson, 
that the Secretary be instructed to 
ask the Agricultural Administration 
that slaughtering facilities for 
drouth ewes be increased to 75,000 
per day, that lambs and mutton 
wethers be purchased at $2.00 per 
head, and that pelts and wool on 
condemned sheep be destroyed along 
with the carcasses, except in the case 
of such sheep as may be utilized by 
the Biological Survey. In the dis- 
cussion on this motion, Mr. Jorgen- 
sen stated that if any sheep were 
allowed to be shorn before delivery 
to the government, the practice 
should be uniform in all states. Mr. 
Wilson stated that a plan was de- 
veloped in Wyoming under which 
the F. E. R. A. agents were employ- 
ing relief labor to remove pelts. Mr. 
Jorgensen also discussed the benefit 
payments as outlined in paragraph 
14 of Form 4, from the office of 
Mr. Petrie. Mr. McClure also com- 
mented upon section D, of para- 
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graph 2, of Public Voucher and 
Emergency Agreement, under which 
sellers of ewes are required to con- 
form to all regulations and rulings to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in connection with the 
Emergency Livestock Agreements. 
The vote on Mr. Smith’s motion was 
unanimously favorable. 

Mr. Brown then presented the 
Colorado proposal for obtaining 
government loans upon unsold 1934 
wools in amounts equivalent to 1933 
values. He also read a telegram re- 
ceived from Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, expressing his willing- 
ness to confer with a representative 
committee of wool growers in this 
connection. The message also in- 
dicated that in the event of the mak- 
ing of such loans, sheep would need 
to be specified as a basic agricultural 
commodity. After further discus- 
sion it was moved by Mr. Brown, 
seconded by Mr. Wilson, that the 
National Association should send a 
committee of three to Washington 
to confer with Secretary Wallace 
with a view to obtaining such loans 
in the amount of values as shown 
by the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation for 1933. There was 
further discussion by Messrs. Smith 
and McClure, after which a vote 
was called, with only one member 
voting each way. Upon the second 
call of the Chairman, the only vote 
recorded was in opposition and the 
motion was declared lost. 

Secretary Marshall asked the 
Committee to consider the question 
of continuation in 1935 of the work 
of the Wool Advisory Committee as 
performed in 1933 and 1934. He 
stated that it probably would be 
necessary for the committee to make 
a recommendation regarding 1935 
operations to the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration in ad- 
vance of the next meeting of the 
Committee. It was moved by Mr. 
Smith, seconded by Mr. Wilson, that 
by January 1, the Secretary should 
consult the secretaries of the various 
state associations as to their wishes in 
connection with the operation of the 
Wool Advisory Board plan in 1935. 

Mr. Hooper reported on _ the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—First Eight Months of 1934 


Quota Payments: 


State 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 


Washington 
Wyoming 


Dues from Other States 


‘INCOME 


Paid to (1) 


Quota for Year August 31, 1934 








Ram Sale (Contribution from Davis County Commission) 


Lamb Promotion Fund 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 


Oregon-Washington Wool Marketing Association 


Total Income 





$ 6,571.72 


(1) Includes all dues paid by individuals to National. 


EXPENDITURES 


Office: 


Organization and Convention 
Organization 
Convention 
Legislative and Washington Committees 
Marketing Lamb and Wool 
Subscriptions 
Lamb Advertising 
Freight Rate Cases 
Emergency 


Budget 
Allotment 


166.21 for Year 


$10.000.00 
1,000.00 


5,000.00 
1,000.00 
1:000.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 

500.00 


$25,000.00 





(2) Honorary President, secretary, assistant and stenographer. 








action of the Salt Lake Chamber of 
Commerce in requesting President 
Roosevelt to exercise the powers 
granted to him by the Act of June 
12, 1934, by raising the present duty 
on wool by 50 per cent. Moved by 
Mr. Candland, seconded by Mr. 
Brown, that the Secretary be in- 
structed to make a similar request of 
President Roosevelt on behalf of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
Motion carried. 

The next question presented was 
that of control of the public domain 
grazing under the provisions of the 


Taylor Act. It was agreed that the 
Secretary and Mr. Hooper should 
represent the association in the hear- 
ings to be held at Grand Junction, 
September 17, for the organization 
of Colorado District No. 1, and that 
they should make such representa- 
tions in the name of the association as 
they then saw fit, also to request that 
nothing done in connection with the 
Colorado district be recognized as 
a precedent in the organization of 
other districts. 
Adjourned sine die. 
F. R. Marshall, Secretary. 





Emergency Freight Rates 


Paty in September the railroads 

discontinued the special freight 
rates on feed and livestock that had 
been put into effect for drouth areas. 
After some negotiating at Washing- 
ton, part of the rates were restored 
on October 1. The 85 per cent rates 
on breeding livestock being shipped 
out for feeding purposes is still in 
effect with the 15 per cent charge 
for return movement. 


On feed, however, the two-thirds 
rates are now effective only on hay, 
alfalfa, millet, soy bean hay, and cow 
pea hay. A 50 per cent rate was 
granted on “forage substitutes, such 
as beet tops, cactus, corn stalks, corn 
fodder, corn cobs, ensilage, cane 
fodder, stover and straw, including 
bean or pea straw and sorghum 
cane.” 

It has been reported to Washing- 
ton and to the railroads from all 
quarters that the above rates on hay 
and other roughages are of very 
little value to the range states. An 
effort is still being made to secure 
the renewal of the reduced rates on 
grain and concentrated feeds. 





Lower Commission Rates 


Ordered for Denver 


ON September 27 the Secretary 

of Agriculture issued an order 
in connection with the commission 
rate case at the Denver market, in 
which he denied the petition of the 
commission men for a rehearing of 
the case, found the existing rates un- 
reasonable, and prescribed a reason- 
able schedule of rates to be effective 
in 30 days. 

For straight cars of sheep owned 
by one shipper, the rate prescribed 
is $10 for single decks and $15 for 
doubles. The rate on cattle is $15 
and on hogs, $12. Where more than 
one kind of stock is shipped in a 
car, or where ownership lies with 
two or more, the rates are on a per 
head basis, varying according to the 
number of animals in a shipment. 
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The head rate also applies on stock 
trucked into market. 

Notice has also been received that 
the oral argument in the case of the 
Sioux City stockyards is scheduled 
to be heard by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture on October 8. 





Loans on Young She Stock in 


Primary Drouth Areas 
EGINNING November 1, 1934, 


farmers and stockmen in the 
primary drouth areas may get feed 
loan allowances for this year’s heifer 
calves, ewe lambs and female kids, 
in addition to the allowances being 
made for mature stock, according to 
a statement made on September 11, 
by George Susens of the emergency 
crop and feed loan section, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Mr. Susens said that feed loan al- 
lowances will be made only on such 
stock which are retained primarily 
for breeding purposes; and in no 
event will allowances be made to 
feed a larger number of young and 
mature stock in their respective 
classes than the number of mature 
breeding stock which were owned 
and possessed by the borrower on 
April 1, 1934, or on sheep owned 
within six months prior to that date. 

The emergency feed loans which 
are being advanced in the primary 
drouth areas are disbursed from the 
drouth relief appropriation ap- 





CALENDAR 
CONVENTIONS 


California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 
November 15-16 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers, Del Rio— 
December 5-6 

American National Live Stock Assn., Rapid 
City, S. D.—January 9-11, 1935 


LIVESTOCK SHOWS 

Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon—October 6-13 

American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo.—October 20-27 

Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, Nebr. 
—October 28-November 3 

Kansas National Live Stock Show, Wichita, 
Kans.—November 12-16 

Great Western Live Stock Show, Los An- 
geles—November 17-22 

International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago 
—December 1-8 











proved June 19, 1934, and made in 
monthly allowances. Applications 
are received by the local crop and 
feed loan committees operating in 
counties throughout the drouth area. 
Begun early in July, to date more 
than 134,000 of such loans and sup- 
plemental advances have been made 
for over $10,000,000. 





Land Leasing Under the 
Taylor Law 


gees heey for leasing of 
isolated tracts in the public do- 
main is carried in Section 15 of the 
new Taylor law. 

The Department of the Interior, 
on September 20, issued regulations 
and instructions to registers of land 
offices to be observed in making such 
leases. It is provided that when ap- 
plication is made for leasing up to 
3840 acres, such lands will be segre- 
gated from any form of disposition, 
except as access for prospecting and 
developing of minerals. Such segre- 
gation does not apply when applica- 
tion is made for more than 3840 
acres except by special order. 

The full text of instructions is- 
sued by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the various United States 
land offices reads: 

Section 15 of the Act of June 28, 1934 
(Public No. 482) provides that: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is fur- 
ther authorized in his discretion, where 
vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved 
lands of the public domain are situated 
in such isolated or disconnected tracts 
of six hundred and forty acres or more 
as not to justify their inclusion in any 
grazing district to be established pur- 
suant to this Act, to lease any such 
lands to owners of lands contiguous 
thereto for grazing purposes, upon ap- 
plication therefor by any such owner, 
and upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may prescribe.” 

In order that those qualified may avail 
themselves of the provisions of this section 
without delay, the following preliminary) 
regulations are issued: 

1. Any person who is a citizen of the 
United States or who has declared his in- 
tention to become such citizen, or any group 
or association composed of such persons, or 
any corporation organized under the laws of 
the United States or of any State or Terri- 
tory thereof authorized to conduct business 
in the state in which the lands involved are 
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situated, and who is the owner of lands ad- 
joining the lands for which lease is desired 
may file such application. 

2. An application for lease should be 
filed in quadruplicate, under oath, in the 
United States District Land Office for the 
district in which such lands are situated, ex- 
cept that in the states in which there are no 
District Land Offices, the application should 
be forwarded direct to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 
The original application only need be sworn 
to. No specific form of application will be 
required and no blanks will be furnished, 
but applications should contain the follow- 
ing information: 

(a) Applicant’s name and post office 
address. 

(b) A statement as to whether the ap- 
plicant is a native-born or naturalized 
citizen of the United States, and if na- 
turalized, evidence of such naturalization 
must be furnished, 

(c) If the applicant is a corporation, 
a certified copy of the articles of incor- 
poration must accompany the application, 
and if an association, a copy of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, and evidence of the 
citizenship of each member must be sub- 
mitted. 

(d) A description of the lands applied 
for must be furnished in terms of the 
legal subdivisions of the public land sur- 
veys, together with a statement as to 
whether the lands contain any springs or 
water holes, and whether the lands are 
occupied or used for any purpose and by 
whom. 

(e) A description in terms of legal 
subdivisions of the public land surveys of 
the lands owned by the applicant upon 
which the application is based and the 
nature of the title thereto and when ac- 
quired. 

(f) A statement as to the number and 
kind of stock to be grazed upon the lands, 
seasons of contemplated use, and the man- 
ner in which the applicant plans to graze 
the lands applied fér in connection with 
his general operations. 

(g) A statement as to what previous 
use, if any, the applicant has made of the 
lands applied for, and whether the lands 
have been used by any one else, if so, by 
whom, for what purpose, and to what 
extent. 

(h) Evidence that notice of the appli- 
cation has been served upon the owner or 
owners of all lands contiguous to those 
for which lease is sought must be furnish- 
ed. In the absence of such evidence pub- 
lication may be required. 

3. Every applicant for lease must pay 
to the Register of the District Land Office 
at the time of filing an application a fee of 
five dollars if his lease application is for 
1,000 acres or less and an additional five 
dollars for each additional 1,000 acres or 
fractional part thereof, which fee will be 
held suspended by the Register, pending ac- 
tion on the application. If the application 


is rejected the fee will be returned. If a 
lease, based on the application, is offered 
the applicant, and he refuses to accept the 
same, the fee will be retained and earned, 
as a service charge. 

4. No application will be accepted for 
less than 640 acres, but two or more iso- 
lated or disconnected tracts, if otherwise of 
the proper status and character and totaling 
640 acres or more, may be included in an 
application. 

5. Upon receipt of an application you 
will assign a current serial number thereto, 
note the same on your records, and forward 
the original and two. copies to this office. 
The remaining copy you will forward to the 
Special Agent in charge of the Division of 
Investigations for the division in which the 
lands are situated. The original, duplicate, 
triplicate and quadruplicate applications 
should be accompanied by a status report of 
all the lands applied for. Conflicting or 
junior applications will be received, noted, 
and disposed of in the same manner as 
senior applications. However, in forward- 
ing such applications attention should be 
called to the conflicts. 


6. The filing of an application under 
this section in conformity with these regu- 
lations and for not to exceed 3840 acres 
will segregate the lands applied for from 
other disposition under the public land laws, 
subject to any prior valid adverse claim, 
except that at all times the mineral con- 
tents in the land shall be subject to pros- 
pecting, locating, developing, mining, enter- 
ing, leasing or patenting under the provi- 
sions of the mining laws and to appropria- 
tion for rights of way under existing laws, 
but will not confer on the applicant any 
right to exercise proprietorship or control 
over the lands pending action on the appli- 
cation. 

The filing of an application for an acre- 
age in excess of 3840 will not, however, 
have the effect of segregating the lands 
unless or until it shall be determined that 
such action is warranted and appropriate 
instructions are issued to you. Such appli- 
cations will, however, be regularly received, 
serialized, noted and disposed of as above 
indicated. 

The filing of an application will not 
create any right in the applicant to a lease. 








The Government 


TOTAL of 1,211,655 ewes had 
been purchased in thirteen 
states on September 30, under the 
program of the Drouth Relief Ser- 
vice. The buying was started in a 
few states on September 11, and at 
the close of the month,' deliveries 
had been made in Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Wyoming, 
and Utah. 
The following summary of pur- 
chases, condemnations, and numbers 
of sheep owned by those making sales 


Sheep Purchases 


was published from the Denver of- 
fice of Harry Petrie, chief of the 
Cattle and Sheep Section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 

While considerable confusion and 
dissatisfaction exist in regard to some 
features of the program, many 
points have been cleared up, and real 
progress is being made. Although 
late in the season, the fall and win- 
ter feed situation is being relieved 
by the removal of large numbers of 
old ewes that will not return the ex- 


SUMMARY OF EWE PURCHASES TO SEPTEMBER 30 








SHEEP & GOATS (Angora) 


SHEEP ((Ewes) 





STATE Total Sheep and 
Goats These 


Farms-Ranches 


Number 
of Farms 
Selling 





Total Ewes over 
1 Year These 
Farms-Ranches 


Total Ewes 
Condemned 


Total Ewes 
Purchased 





California 
Colorado 


26 
271 
123 
352 

72 
133 
146 

21 
472 
427 

2,680 
196 
766 


73,967 
434,032 
418,885 
309,692 

49,567 
483,729 
325,813 

8,266 
1,045,904 
235,978 
2,325,218 
238,268 
2,101,613 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Oregon 
South Dakota 


Wyoming 


| 61,673 
| 265,217 
344,519 
249,394 
27,946 
329,414 
180,437 
5,010 
| 765,572 
| 172,318 


5,164 
68,818 
37,391 
88,277 
10,765 
49,863 
27,480 

2,326 

143,368 
48,810 
388,720 
25,410 
312,263 


1,487 
27,962 
22,852 
67,781 

$19 

1,863 
14,606 

718 
83,084 
20,353 

290,639 
10,527 
189,378 





1,380,677 
167,780 
1,161,227 











5,685 8,050,932 








, 5,111,184 1,211,655 731,769 
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pense of shipping to market and yet 
have considerable value. 

At the last of August a definite 
and final ruling was made in Wash- 
ington to the effect that those sell- 
ing sheep would not be permitted to 
shear them before delivery, and that 
pelts of all sheep condemned for 
slaughter on the ranches or farms 
must be delivered. About Septem- 
ber 22 it was further ordered that 
pelts of all condemned sheep must be 
dried for 30 days and delivered in 
good condition, payment for sheep 
slaughtered at home being based on 
the count of delivered pelts. It was 
reported that in one state the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation would accept green 
pelts, but it is not likely that that 
arrangement will be continued or 
extended. 

In Wyoming the State Emergency 
Relief Administration engaged un- 
employed men to do the skinning of 
condemned ewes and to handle the 
pelts, all without expense to those 
selling the sheep. These crews are 


using apparatus for forcing com- 
pressed air under the skin and re- 
moving pelts very rapidly and in 
good condition. 

The first contracts with packers 
for processing sheep fit for use as 
food were placed at the larger mar- 


kets. Further awards of processing 
contracts were to be made in 
October, and it was expected that a 
number of smaller plants in the 
western states would be in a posi- 
tion to handle government sheep. 
This would mean more rapid pur- 
chasing and permit earlier comple- 
tion of the program. If purchasing 
should be carried into the winter 
months, only a small percentage of 
the ewes taken would be fit for 
slaughter and many would die be- 
fore the owners could get them sold. 

In September, as the report of 
purchases show, 23.7 per cent of the 
ewes over one year of age in the 
flocks were being taken by the gov- 
ernment and of these, 60 per cent 
were condemned to be slaughtered 
and pelted at home. 

The federal drouth program for 
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purchase of sheep was discussed on 
September 10, by the Executive 
Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association, after which 


the following letter was sent to Sec- 
retary Wallace and to Chester C. 
Davis, head of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY WALLACE 


Dear Sir: 


I am instructed by the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association to present a request for 
modification of the drouth sheep purchasing program, as 
follows: 

(l- That arrangements be made for processing not less than 
75,000 sheep per day,and that purchases be made at a rate 
corresponding with such processing. 

(2)=- That lambs and wethers be included with ewe purchases. 
(3)- That the wool and pelts of all sheep condemned as unfit 
for processing and to be slaughtered at the point of purchase 
be destroyed along with the carcasses, except in cases of 
sheep to be used by the Biological Survey for coyote baits. 


Representatives of ten of the principal sheep-raising 
states were present in our meeting on September 10. It was 
considered to be wholly justifiable to request the above 
modifications in the plan as we understood it at that time. 
We realize that in some ways these suggestions may be outside 
of the understood scope of the Salt Lake conference. However, 
the plan*as it was understood at that time was subsequently 
changed in so many important particulars that we feel that it 
is fair to the producers and not inconsiderate of work and 
study of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to now 
make the requests we are making. 


The start of the purchasing of sheep was delayed so long 
that it will be impossible to move and dispose of the number 
of sheep that should be taken for drouth relief before many 
of them perish unless the purchases can be made at a much 
higher rate than would seem to correspond with a processing 
rate of less than 75,000 head per day. 

The numbers of wethers that would be offered to the 
government would not be material outside of Texas. It is the 
custom to run considerable numbers of wethers in that state 
and their retention in the flocks would interfere with the 
feed situation just as much as would be the case with ewes 
that could not be disposed of in the way contemplated by 
the Drouth Relief Act. 


The lambs that might be offered to the government would 
probably be most numerous in Wyoming and New Mexico. It is 
not likely that many such lambs would be suitable for 
processing, and most of those that might be offered would be 
unsuitable for feed lot purposes in the customary season. 
Again the carrying of such stuff on the ranches for later and 
ordinary commercial sale would, in a considerable measure, 
defeat the conservation of feed as is aimed at. 

In connection with your suggestion as to the destruction 
of unshorn pelts, we understand that the Texas Association in 
a meeting on September 6 also recommended that the Drouth 
Relief Service should "permit all sheep and goats purchased 
and condemned by the government to be burned or buried with- 
out the necessity of skinning, pelting, delivering and 
marketing the hides." 

Reports have reached us to the effect that it will be 
permitted todeliver shorn sheep to the government in sections 
in which fall shearing is the regular custom. We suggest that 
a discrimination between different states, as such a proposal 
would entail, would really be unfair and likely to cause con- 
siderable dissatisfaction. The custom of shearing can have 
no relationship to sale of these drouth sheep to the govern- 
ment and the payment of the same price in some sections for 
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shorn sheep as was given for unshorn sheep in other states 
would be almost certain to cause serious dissatisfaction. 
We will appreciate receiving information as it becomes 
available, as to the extent of purchases made, and will be 
glad to cooperate further, or to assist in any way, in the 
completion of the sheep purchasing program before the time 
at which seasonal conditions would necessarily nullify the 
possibility of doing much of what is contemplated under the 


program. 


Yours very truly, 


September 14, 1934 


The only reply to the above letter 
was received from Colonel Murphy 
of the A. A. A. on September 15, 
and read as follows: 


Re-rate of processing sheep will be 
doubled on the basis of the present 


F. R. MARSHALL, 
Secretary. 


plans and in gradual steps. Should 
be double present capacity in about 
three weeks. Your suggestion that 
unshorn pelts all ewes slaughtered on 
ranches be destroyed with carcasses 
is contrary to sound public policy. 
Matter of purchase of wethers and 
lambs definitely settled. 








Drouth Cattle Purchases 


VER six million cattle were 
taken by the government be- 
tween June 6 and September 22, 
under the drouth program. This 
was 33 per cent of the cattle owned 
on the 465,000 farms from which 
cattle were purchased. 

The numbers sold in various states 
are shown in the table which follows. 
Per cent of inventory refers to the 
number sold in relation to the num- 
ber owned on the farms or ranches 
from which sales were made. The 
last column shows the proportion of 
purchased cattle which were con- 
demned to be slaughtered on the 
ranches. ° 


DROUTH CATTLE PURCHASES 
June 6 to September 22, 1934 








Total Cattle Sold Cattle Condemned 








Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of Number of 

Inventory Purchase 
Tae 1,406,620 27.3 463,193 33. 
North Dakota. 930,995 50.2 43,647 4.7 
South Dakota 765,791 45.9 70,307 8.3 
Missouri 383,266 35.3 13,209 ‘72 
Kansas 364,371 33.8 8,138 y 
New Mexico _.._ 354,739 2$.1 116,194 32.8 
Montana 289,789 $1.1 6,446 2.2 
Nebraska ___. 28 4,897 20.4 8,960 3.1 
Oklahoma ..... 261,000 49.2 78,828 30.3 
Minnesota _..._ 225,414 27.2 8,800 2.6 
Nevada .....-._ 19,346 =: 111.4 717 3.5 
Colorado — 184,833 28.1 20,210 11.1 
Wyoming _.. _ 187,968 35.2 19,721 ~ 10.5 
Ute: Ss SRI SF 24.2 24,367 26.5 





920,053 15.5 


24 States... 6,038,308 31.8 








Exportations to Mexico 


and Canada 
Atet of 220 registered Ram- 


bouillet rams and ewes from 
the W. D. Candland flock of Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah, was purchased dur- 
ing September by C. F. Morse of 
El Paso, Texas, for export to Mexi- 
co. Part of the purchase will be ex- 
hibited at the Mexican shows this 
fall and the rest will be sold to wool 


growers of that country for breed-_ 


ing stock. 

A somewhat similar exportation 
has also been made to Canada. In 
this instance the provincial govern- 
ments of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
made the purchase of 87 head of 
purebred Rambouillet* rams from 
the Sime Sheep Company of Boze- 
man, Montana, and will distribute 
the rams among a number of sheep- 
men of those provinces. 

Recently a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture of Mexi- 
co has visited Utah flocks to make 
purchases of 600 head of registered 
Rambouillet yearling rams and one 
carload of ewes. Breeders were al- 
ready quite well sold out on regis- 
tered rams and some difficulty was 
experienced in procuring the desired 
number. It is reported that the buy- 
ing price was in the neighborhood 
of $20 a head. 
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Another interesting transaction in 
rams is reported from Kansas: The 
animal husbandry department of 
Kansas State college recently placed 
purebred Rambouillet rams at the 
head of two state university flocks, 
according to R. F. Cox, in charge 
of sheep breeding at the Kansas sta- 
tion. A two-year-old ram was ship- 
ped to, the University of Arizona at 
Tucson. 

A yearling Rambouillet ram, full 
brother of the one sold to the Ari- 
zona institution, was purchased by 
the University of Nebraska to head 
the Rambouillet flock there. The 
rams were produced by the animal 
husbandry department from seed 
stock, purchased in Utah by Mr. 
Cox, in 1931, to build up a Ram- 
bouillet flock at the Kansas ‘college. 





Awards at the Illinois and 
Wisconsin State Fairs 


AMPTON & DILLINER of Ar- 

cola, Illinois, took most of the 
first and championship places : in 
Rambouillets at the recent state 
fairs of Illinois and Wisconsin. At 
the former place they took all firsts 
except in the aged ewe class, where 
an entry of Mrs. N. R. Vander- 
vort & Sons of Welmington, Ohio, 
won out. The Vandervort ewe 
was also made champion Of the 
show; the champion ram was shown 
by Hampton & Dilliner. The Mr. 
Hampton of this firm is W. J. 
Hampton, shepherd of the flock at 
the University of Illinois, a con- 
signor of long standing to the Na- 
tional Ram Sale. 


At Wisconsin the Hampton |& 
Dilliner firm also scored heavily, 
taking every first and championship 
except first place in the aged ram 
class which went to Mr. Malcolm 
Moncreiffe of Big Horn, Wyoming. 

Mr. Moncreiffe also showed at the 
Illinois State Fair where he had sec- 
ond place on his yearling ram, 
fourth and fifth on ram. lambs, 
fourth on pen of four lambs, and 
fifth on aged ewe, yearling ewe, and 
flock. 





Report of the Nineteenth Annual 
National Ram Sale 


PAR prices for stud rams and very low prices for 
range rams were recorded at the Nineteenth National 
Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, on September 11 and 12. 

Of 1400 rams of all bréeds finally penned in the 
sale barn, about 450 head were unsold when the last lot 
went through the ring. Rambouillets made the best 
clearance. Reserve bids were exercised chiefly on 
Hampshires, and some of the crossbreds. 

A general average of $32.32 per head was made. This 
was just $2.50 per head less than the average made last 
year on about the same number of rams. This year’s 
general average, however, was almost double that of 
1932, which recorded the lowest prices in the history of 
the sale. 


"Cactus," the yearling Rambouillet stud ram that topped the 
National Ram Sale. Consigned by J. W. Owens (left) of Ozona; 
Texas, and purchased by J. K. Madsen (right) of Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, at $700. 





The high-selling pen of 25 Rambouillet range rams. Consigned 
by J. K. Madsen and purchased by Sid Seale of Condon, Oregon, 


at $42 per head. Photos Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 


Rambouillet single stud rams were the feature of 
the sale, 47 averaging $136.29 in contrast to last year’s 
sale of 32 head at $114.69. Prices on registered pens 
held the same as last year and range rams were $7.00 
lower. Fewer than 20 head were withdrawn on reserve 
bids. 

The full details of prices and numbers sold in each 
section of each breed are shown in the table, along with 
corresponding figures since 1931. 

Consignors of all the breeds brought out an excel- 
lent lot of rams. Both new and old comers commented 
on the high average quality and good condition of the 
offerings. The breeders evidenced their faith in the 
future of the sheep business, also, by purchase of stud 
sires at good figures. A number of the higher priced 
stud rams went to breeders not having entries in the 
sale and several of the lower priced ones went to buyers 
for flock use on the range. 

The weak spot of the sale was the absence of many 
former buyers of high class range pens and the low 
limits of those buying for range service. With a big 
reduction in the number of ewes to be bred this fall and 
acute financial limitations, range men are buying as 
cheaply and as late as possible. There is danger that the 
size and quality of the 1935 lamb crop will be impaired 
by this forced policy in ram buying. 








THREE YEARS" PRICES 


1982 1938 1934 
No. Price No. Price No. Price 
Sold Per Head Sold PerHead Sold Per Head 
Rambouillets: 
Single stud rams 
Pens of 5 reg. rams 
Range rams 
Hampshires: 
Single stud rams 
Pens of 5 reg. rams 
Range yearlings 
Ram lambs 
Suffolks: 
Single stud rams : 12 
Pens of 5 reg. rams J 26 
Range yearlings ; 34 
Ram lambs " 52 
Corriedales: 
Single stud rams i 1 
Pens of 5 reg. rams 
Range rams 
Lincolns: 
Single stud rams 
Pens of 5 reg. rams. 
Range rams 
Crossbreds: 
Corriedale-Rambouillets 
Range Rams 
Lincoln-Rambouillets 
Range R 
Suffolk-Hampshires 
Yearling rams 
Ram lambs 


$ 48.78 32 $114.69 47 
18.83 85 113 
13.35 273 340 


$136.29 
37.06 
20.43 


60.17 11 
25.67 30 
14.29 189 
12.00 34 


80.54 
34.78 
18.46 


89.06 
24.11 
14.91 


35.00 
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The top price of the sale was $700.00 paid by 
J. W. Owens, Ozona, Texas. Mr. Owens has purchased 
the top Rambouillet ram of the sale for a number of 
years, but the price he received for his first entry was 
greater than he had been forced to go in bidding for the 
tops of the former years. Mr. Madsen also purchased 
the second highest ram of the sale from Day Farms 
Company at $610.00. 

At $165.00 H. L. Finch sold the top Hampshire 
to A. J. Knollin who also took the second highest Hamp- 
shire from Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Company 
at $135.00. The pens of 25 Hampshire range rams were 
marvels of size, quality, and uniformity, but buyers 
refused to approach the $40.00 figure paid for the Mt. 
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Haggin pen last year, and $24.00 took the Breckenridge 
and Mt. Haggin first pens, and $23.00 the Finch pen. 

Some outstanding Suffolk studs were offered. J. P. 
Gray took one of the entries of the University of Idaho 
at $250.00. Laidlaw and Brockie took the next two 
from Floyd T. Fox and J. H. Patrick, at $200.00 and 
$190.00 respectively. In pens of Suffolks there was the 
same lack of interest as was shown in the range lots of 
other breeds, and the Laidlaw and Brockie pens were 
withdrawn, and also their Panamas. 


Crossbreds of the long-wool order made an average 
of $21.50 on 82 head. 


The full list of buyers and sellers is printed below. 


Prices, Sellers and Buyers in the Sale 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Price 
Per Head 
Sold by N. J. Barlow, Cedar City, Utah— 
Lot 1, 1 stud ram to J. H. Seely & Sons, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah $125.00 
Lot 2, 5 registered rams to E. H. Street, Richfield, Utah 22.00 


Sold by George L. Beal, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 3, 1 stud ram to V. F. Bradley, Elsinore, Utah 
Lot 4, 1 stud ram to G. A. Hanson 
Lot 5, 1 stud ram to W. D. Candland & Sons, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Lot 6, 5 registered rams to O. A. Schulz & Son, 
Sheridan, Montana 
Lot 7, 16 range rams to Al Herndon, Montrose, Colorado 


Sold by William Briggs & Sons, Dixon, California— 
Lot 8, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colorado 
Lot 9, 1 stud ram to University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho.. 
Lot 10, 5 registered rams to A. J. Knollin, 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
Sold by Bullard Brothers, Woodland, California— 
Lot 11, 1 stud ram to J. Alfred Ririe, Alberta, Canda 
Lot 12, 1 stud ram to L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyoming.... 
Lot 14, 4 registered rams to E. H. Street Sua at Abe : 


Sold by W. D. Candland & Sons, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 15, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son 
Lot 16, 1 stud ram to J. B. Millard, Stoner, Colorado 
Lot 17, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son 
Lot 18, 5 registered rams to J. A. Coppinger & Son 
Lot 19, 19 range rams to Jacob Sheep Co., Provo, Utah.... 


Sold by Coiner Brothers, Hansen, Idaho— 
Lot 20, 1 stud ram to L. U. Sheep Co 
Lot (Ear Tag) 1645, 1 stud ram to W. C. Pendleton, 
Parowan, Utah 


Sold by C. W. Coiner, Hansen, Idaho— 
Lot X, 1 stud ram to J. B. Millard 


Sold by A. R. Cox, Woodland, California— 
Lot 22, 1 stud ram to E. H. Street 
Lot 23, 1 stud ram to L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, i 
Lot 24, 1 stud ram to L. U. Sheep Co... ve = 
Lot 25, 5 registered rams to Jos. C. Hatch, 
Mountain View, Wyoming 


Sold by Day Farms Company, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 26, 1 stud ram to Wm. Marsden, Parowan, Utah 
Lot 27, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 610.00 
Lot 28 ,1 stud ram to J. H. Seely & Sons 240.00 
Lot 29, 1 stud ram to Virgil J. Powell, Sonora, Texas 
Lot 30, 5 registered rams to D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Ut. 
Sold by Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont.— 
Lot 32, 1 stud ram to S. M. Jorgensen, Salina, Utah 90.00 
Lot 34, 5 registered rams to gohe Clay Co., Ogden, Utah 61.00 
Lot 36, 25 range rams to G. D. Taylor, Dolores, Colorado 12.00 














55.00 
100.00 








92.50 


Price 
Per Head 
Sold by Ephraim Rambouillet Assn., Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 37, 1 stud ram to C. W. Coiner, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 38, 1 stud ram to W. D. Candland & Sons 
Lot 39, 1 stud ram to Hugh H. Erikson, Kamas, Utah 
Lot 40, 5 registered rams to E. H. Street 
Lot 41, 13 range rams to James G. Brown, 
Montrose, Colorado 








The Hampshire top of the sale. A yearling from the flock of 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho, purchased by A. J. Knollin, Soda 
Springs, Idaho, at $165. Carl Finch, son of H: L. Finch, is holding 


the ram. 


The Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock pen of 25 Hampshire range 
rams that sold at $24 a head to Hyrum Seely of Castledale, Utah. 


Photos Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 





Price 
Per Head 
Sold by E. S. Hansen & Sons, East Garland, Utah— 
Lot 44, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger, Montrose, Colo 
Lot 44, 5 registered rams to J. A. Coppinger & Son 
Lot 45, 12 range rams to James G. Brown 
Sold by W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 46, 1 stud ram to Wallace Lunt, Cedar City, Utah 80.00 
Lot 47, 1 stud ram to J. Alfred Ririe, Magrath, Alta, Can. 100. 
Lot 48, 5 registered rams to Sid Seale, Condon, Oregon..... 30.00 
Lot 50, 25 range rams to Sid Seale 30.00 


Sold by Charles Larsen, Price, Utah— 
Lot 51, 10 range rams to James G. Brown 


Sold by Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Utah— 
Lot 53, 12 range rams to Al Herndon 

Lot 54, 21 range rams to Herndon & Brown, 
Montrose, Colorado 


Sold by William Marsden, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 60, 1 stud ram to George A. Jorgenson, Ephraim, Ut. 
Lot 61, 5 registered rams to G. D. Taylor 
Lot 62, 24 range rams to G. D. Taylor 
Lot 95, 3 registered rams to Sid Seale 
Sold by Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
J. K. Madsen, Proprietor. 
Lot 63, 1 stud ram to Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah 
Lot 64, 1 stud ram to J. W. Owens, Ozona, Texas 
Lot 65, 1 stud ram to J. W. Owens 
Lot 66, 1 stud ram to O. A. Schulz & Son 
Lot 67, 5 registered rams to Virgil Powell 
Lot 68, 25 range rams to Sid Seale 


Sold by Mrs. Amy Moncreiffe, 
Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 58, 5 registered rams to E. D. Blodgett, 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Sold by Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 55, 1 stud ram to J. H. Seely & Sons 
Lot 56, 1 stud ram to Noyes & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 57, 5 registered rams to Virgil J. Powell, Sonora, Tex. 
Sold by Adin & Averil Nielson, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 69, 1 stud ram to E. H. Street 
Lot 70, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 71. 5 registered rams to O. A. Schulz & Son 
Sold by F. J. Nielson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 72, 8 range rams to Sid Seale 
Sold by L. B. Nielson, Ephraim; Utah— 
Lot 73, 1 stud ram to W. D. Candland & Sons 
Lot 97, 1 stud ram to Chas. Redd, LaSal, Utah 
Sold by Noyes & Sons, Enhraim, Utah— 
Lot 74, 6 range rams to Sid Seale 
Lot 75, 10 range rams to Al Herndon 
Sold by T. W. Owens & Son, Ozona, Texas— 
Lot 76. 1 stud ram to J. K. Madsen 
Sold by W. C. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 77, 1 stud ram to J. A. Conopinger & Son 
Lot 78, 5 registered rams to Virgil J. Powell 
Lot 79. 10 range rams to Jos. C. Hatch. Mtn. View, Wyo. 
Sold bv Bert Peterson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 72. 1 stud ram to E. H. Street 
Sold by The Rambouillet Company, 
Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 80, 1 stud ram to E. H. Street 
Lot 81, 1 stud ram to J. Alfred Ririe 
Lot 82, 10 range rams to E. D. Blodgett 
Sold by J. H. Seely & Sons Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 83, 5 registered rams to W. S. Hansen 
Lot 84. 24 range rams to Seely & Dixon, Payson, Utah.... 
Sold by M. J. Udy, Farmington. Utah— 
Lot 85, 1 stud ram to V. T. Bradlev 
Lot 86. 5 registered rams to J. B. Millard 
Lot 87, 10 range rams to Martin Blane, Price, Utah 
Lot 88. 21 range rams to E. H. Street 
Sold by Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah— 
Lot 89, 1 stud ram to J. H. Seely & Sons 150.00 
Lot 90, 1 stud ram to J. H. Seely & Sons 160.00 
Lot 91, 5 registered rams to Lester Fisher, Salt Lake City 24.00 
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Price 
Per Head 
Sold by Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont.— 
Lot 92, 5 registered rams to E. H. Street 
Lot 93, 20 range rams to G. D. Taylor, Dolores, Colo 
Lot 94, 25 range rams to W. B. Gleed, Lima, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


Sold by J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho— 
Lot 103, 5 registered rams to Chas. F. Jacobs, 
Norwood, Colo. 
Lot 104, 8 range rams to Henry Dusserre, Price, Utah... 
Lot 105, 12 ram lambs to Cleo D. Wright, Salt Lake City 


Sold by L. L. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 106, 25 range rams to J. C. McCluer, Cortez, Colo. 


Sold by H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho— 
Lot 107, 1 stud ram to A. J. Knollin, Soda Springs, Idaho 165.00 
Lot 108, 1 stud ram to Highland Ranch Co., Pagoda Colo. 125.00 
Lot 109, 1 stud ram to Highland Ranch Co 75.00 
Lot 110, 1 stud ram lamb to Highland Ranch Co 55.00 
Lot 112, 5 registered rams to E. H. Markham, Mead, Colo. 55.00 
Lot 113, 25 range rams to T. T. Wright, Salt Lake City 23.00 





13.00 


24.00 








fe 


Another pen of 25 Hampshire range rams that sold at $24 a 
head. Consigned by L. L. Breckenridge (left) of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
and purchased by J. G. McCluer (right) of Cortez, Colorado. 




















The Suffolk top. A yearling consigned by the University of 
Idaho and purchased by J. P. Gray of Nampa, Idaho, for $250. 
Stanley Brown, shepherd of the University flock, is holding the ram. 


Photos Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 
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Price 


Lot 114, 25 range rams to T. T. Wright 
Lot 115, 9 ram lambs to W. D. Beers & Sons, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sold by Jesse Loader, eee Idaho— 
Lot 116, 1 stud ram lamb to E. H. Street, Richfield, Utah 
Lot 117, 5 registered ram te hy to Jas. D. Harper, 
Dixon Calif. 
Sold by S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho— 
Lot 119, 5 registered rams to T. T. Wright, Salt Lake City 
Sold by Gus Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho— 
Lot 124, 5 registered rams to Jensen Gill Sheep Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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Sold by Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo.— 
Lot 127, 1 stud ram to Carl L. Wood, Rifle, Colorado 
Lot 128, 1 stud ram to John E. Bamberger, Salt Lake City 
Lot 129, 1 stud ram to Robt. MacIntosh, Rifle, Colorado 
Lot 130, 5 registered rams to O. D. Noland, Mancos, Colo. 
Lot 131, 25 range rams to E. H. Street 


LSSsE 








A yearling Rambouillet 
consigned by Wilford Day (holding the ram) of Parowan, Utah, 
and purchased by J. K. Madsen for $610. 


The second highest ram in the sale. 














The top pen of five -sagistered Rambouillet rams. Consigned 
by J. K. Madsen and purchased by Virgil J. Powell (left) of Sonora, 
Texas, at $100 each. Mr. Olsen, Mr. Madsen’s son-in-law, at right. 


Photos Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 
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Price 
Per Head 
30.00 
30.00 


Sold by Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 132, 1 stud ram to Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah.... 
Lot 133, 1 stud ram to O. D. Noland.. 
Lot 134, 5 registered rams to Chas. F. Jacobs, 
Norwood, Colorado 
Sold by Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., 
Anaconda, Montana— 
Lot 135, 1 stud ram to A. J. Knollin 
Lot 136, 1 stud ram to Carl L. Wood 
Lot 137, 5 registered rams to Robt. MacIntosh 
Lot 138, 25 range rams to Hyrum Seely, Castledale Utah 
Lot 146, 1 stud ram to John E. Bamberger 


Sold by John Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah— 
Lot 142, 5 registered rams to Fred Ludlow, Spanish Fork 
Lot 143, 19 range rams to DeLore Nichols, 
Farmington, Utah 
Sold by Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah— 
Lot 145, 1 stud ram to Highland Ranch Co 


SUFFOLKS 


Sold by Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho— 
Lot 200, 9 range rams to E. H. Street, Richfield, Utah 
Lot 201, 20 range ram lambs to Casten Olsen, 
Salt Lake City... 
Sold by Canadian Pacific Railroad Supply Farm, 
Tilley, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 202, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho.... 125.00 
Lot 203, 1 stud ram to George S. Spencer, Payson Utah 47.50 
Lot 204, 1 stud ram lamb to Jessie L. Fullerton, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 75.00 
Sold by Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon— 
Lot 206, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw. 
Lot 207, 5 registered rams to Michael Barclay 
Sold by W. S. Hatch, Pocatello, Idaho— 
Lot 208, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw 
Lot 209, 4 registered rams to E. H. Street 
Lot 210, 5 registered ram lambs to Robt. Blastock, 
Filer, Idaho 
Lot 243, 1 stud ram to Wm. H. Wyatt. 
Lot 244, 4 registered rams to Robt. Blastock 
Sold by Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah— 
Lot 211, 1 stud ram to George S. Spencer 
Lot 212, 3 registered rams to E. H. Street 
Sold by Frank L. Hudson, Jr., Lander Wyoming— 
Lot 213, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay 
Sold by Leo Johnson, Grantsville, Utah— 
Lot 215, 10 range rams to Casten Olsen 
Lot 216, 10 range rams to A. A. Callister, Salt Lake City 
Sold by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 217, 5 registered rams to Darrah Sheep Co., 
Shoshone, Idaho . 
Lot 218, 19 range rams to Darrah Sheep Co 
Sold by George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah— 
Lot 221, 1 stud ram.to Walter James, Black Rock, Utah.... 
Lot 222, 1 stud ram to Casten Olsen 
Lot 224, 5 registered rams to E. H. Street 
Sold by Frank S. Naylor, Springville, Utah— 
Lot 225, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay 
Lot 226, 1 stud ram to LeRoy T. Ostler, Nephi, Utah 
Sold by S. P. Nielsen & Sons, Nephi, Utah— 
Lot 228, 1 stud ram to Casten Olsen 
Lot 229, 1 stud ram to L. J. Predmore, Rupert, Idaho.... 
Lot 230, 1 stud ram to Casten Olsen 
Lot 231, 4 registered rams to Casten Olsen 
Lot 232, 2 registered rams to Casten Olsen 
Lot 245, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw 
Sold by Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
Lot 233, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw 
Sold by J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 234, 1 stud ram to Jessie L. Fullerton 
Lot 235, 1 stud ram to E. J. Konrad, Heyburn, Idaho 
Lot 236, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw 
Lot 237, 4 registered rams to Casten Olsen 
Lot 238, 4 registered rams to Hatch Bros. Co., 
Woods Cross, Utah 
Lot 251, 2 registered rams to Hatch Bros. Co 
Lot 247, 1 stud ram to Frank L. Hudson, Jr., Lander, Wyo. 15 
Lot 248 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw 90.00 
Lot 249, 4 stud ewes to E. J. Konrad, Heyburn, Idaho.... 
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Sold by E. A. Russo & Sons, Ogden, Utah— 
Lot 240, 4 registered rams to E. H. Street. 


Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 241, 1 stud ram to J. P. Gray, Nampa, Idaho 


Lot 242, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay 


Lot 244, 5 registered rams to James Laidlaw 


LINCOLNS 
Sold by William Riddell & Sons, 
Monmouth, Oregon— 


Lot 305, 9 range rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City.... 


Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 306, 1 stud ram to J. P. Gray, Nampa, Idaho 
Lot 307, 1 stud ram to J. P. Gray, Nampa Idaho 


Lot 307, 1 stud ram to Casten Olsen 
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Per Head 
Price 


Sold by Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah— 

Lot 317, 1 stud ram to Ernest Bamberger, Salt Lake City 35.00 

Lot 318, 1 stud ram to Ernest Bamberger 


30.00 
CROSSBREDS 


Corriedale-Rambouillets 


Sold by Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Utah— 
Lot 319, 10 range rams to Walter James, Black Rock, Ut. 
Lot 320, 17 range rams to Henry Dusserre, Price Utah.... 


21.00 





Lot 307, 3 registered rams to Casten Olsen 


CORRIEDALES 


Sold by Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo.— 
Lot 314, 1 stud ram to Frank Hall, Crawford, Nebr 


Lincoln-Rambouillets 
Sold by Day Farms Company, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 321, 1 range ram to J. P. Gray, Nampa, Idaho.......... 
Lot 321, 5 range rams to Soren Nielson, Duchesne, Utah 
Lot 321, 5 range rams to Henry Dusserre, Price Utah... 
Lot 321, 5 range rams to Soren Nielson 


50.00 
22.00 
21.00 
21.00 


Sold by Charles Larsen, Price, Utah— 
Lot 322, 19 range rams to Madsen Land & Livestock, 





Lot 316, 5 registered rams to Walter James 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Sold by Guy Servoss, Malad, Idaho— 
Lot 323, 20 range rams to W. D. Beers & Sons, Salt Lake 


23.00 


22.00 








Results of the Wyoming. 
Ram Sale 


FFERINGS at the Wyoming 
Ram Sale, held in Casper on 
September 20 and 21, totaled 1600, 
with Rambouillets in the majority. 
There were 767 rams of this breed 
sold at an average of $21.08. While 
this average was slightly under that 
of 1933, it was considerably better 
than the average made in 1931, the 
low point in recent ram sales there. 
The top for Rambouillets and for 
the sale was $82.50 paid by the L. U. 
Sheep Company of Dickie for an 
entry of W. S. Hansen Company of 
Collinston, Utah. In the smaller 
pens $45 was the high figure. That 
was the price per head paid by J. O. 
Eychaner of Meeteetse for a pen of 
four yearlings consigned by Mrs. 
Amy Moncreiffe of Big Horn. In 
the larger pens the highest price was 
$26 per head paid by Thomas Coop- 
er of Casper for 30 yearling range 
rams entered by the Deer Lodge 
Farms Company of Deer Lodge, 
Montana. 


Two hundred sixty two- Hamp- 
shires averaged $15.32, which was 
below the average made in 1933 and 
also 1931. There were no single stud 
rams in the sale, but a range ram 
from the Mt. Haggin Land and Live 
Stock Company of Anaconda, Mon- 
tana, was sold singly to Helen Bry- 
don Scott of Casper at $25.00 The 


high spot in Hampshires was $31 
paid for each of a pen of seven year- 
ling rams entered by the Montana 
State College of Bozeman, and pur- 
chased by the Cole Creek Sheep 
Company of Casper. The Hamp- 
shire offerings included a number of 
pens of ram lambs. 

Averages on the other breeds of 
sheep in the sale were: 120 Corrie- 
dales at $19.87; 16 Lincolns at 
$18.44; four Suffolks at $25.00; and 
422 crossbreds at $14.53. All of 
these averages were below those of 
1933, but above those for 1931. 

This was the sixth annual sale to 
be conducted by the Wyoming As- 
sociation. Col. E. O. Walter, of 


Filer, Idaho, was the auctioneer. 





The Oregon Ram Sale 
HE eighth annual ram sale of the 


Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was held at Pendleton on Aug- 
ust 27. While there were a few sales 
of Corriedales, Lincolns,; Cotswolds, 
and some others, it was essentially a 
Rambouillet and Hampshire sale 
with 75 per cent of the rams sold be- 
ing of these two breeds. There were 
218 Rambouillet rams sold, the top 
being a stud ram offered by John K. 
Madsen of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, that 
went to the Cunningham Sheep 
Company of Pendleton at $92.50. 
The average on all the Rambouillets 
sold was $31.00. The Cunningham 


Sheep Company consigned the top 
pen of purebred range rams, 20 of 
them going at $33 each. The top 
pen of five consigned by Madsen 
brought $70.00 each. 

Hampshire rams were next from 
the standpoint of popular demand, 
125 of them being sold at an aver- 
age price of $22.85. The top stud 
ram consigned by Dave Waddell of 
Amity, Oregon, brought $52.50. 

Four Corriedales consigned by R. 
W. Phillips of McMinnville, Oregon, 
brought an average of $38.75, the 
top ram going for $50. The average 
price on 21 Lincolns was $16.80; 
15 Romneys brought an average of 
$18.50; 23 Romeldales, $20, and 32 
Panamas, $16.75. 

At the Klamath Falls sale on Sep- 
tember 18, also under the direction 
of the Oregon Association, a total of 
453 rams made an average price of 
$32.30. The offerings were largely 
Rambouillets, which made an aver- 
age of $42.90. The highest price 
paid for a single ram was $120 for 
a Deer Lodge, Montana, yearling; a 
ram consigned by W. D. Candland 
of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, made the sec- 
ond high price of $112.50. J. K. 


Madsen made $58 a head on 49 rams; 
Bullard Bros. of Woodland, Calif., 
sold a pen of 26 yearlings at $45 
each. 

The auctioneer at both sales was 
Col. A. W. Thompson of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
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Organization of Grazing Districts Under 
The Taylor Act 


PROCEDURE under the Taylor 
Act for the organization of 
grazing districts was inaugurated at 
Grand Junction, Colorado, on Sep- 
tember 17. 


Application had been made for 
withdrawal and establishment of the 
grazing district consisting of ap- 
proximately three million acres 
located in Moffat, Rio Blanco, and 
Garfield counties in northwestern 
Colorado. The public hearing re- 
quired by law in advance of pro- 
claiming the establishment of a dis- 
trict was presided’ over by Honor- 
able Ferrington R. Carpenter, who 
one week before had been appointed 
as Director of Grazing in the De- 
partment of the Interior. It was re- 
ported at the opening of the session 
at Grand Junction that 24 per cent 
of the area of land within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the proposed 
district was owned by 17,000 settlers 
and ranchers, together with 400 
homestead filings in process of com- 
pletion. Over 400 applications for 
grazing rights within the district 
were on file. 


In opening the session, Director 
Carpenter spoke briefly regarding 
the principal objects of the Taylor 
Act, saying that-for the first time 
proper conservation of a western re- 
source was placed within the hands 
of local people. He expressed the 
hope that under proper control of 
public domain grazing, a large part 
of the western lands would be re- 
stored to a condition that would per- 
mit the shipment of a large percent- 
age of fat cattle and lambs instead 
of a preponderance of feeders as has 
been the general rule for some years. 

Congressman Taylor, the author 
of the Act, also spoke regarding the 
history of its consideration by Con- 
gress. He emphasized the fact that 
while the Act was rather specific in 
many points, and much more so 
than the law governing forest graz- 


ing, yet the character of the adminis- 
tration to be given would be just as 
important to the livestock interests 
as are the provisions of the law it- 
self. 

Colorado Grazing District Num- 
ber One, as it was shown on the map 
placed before the meeting is now 
used largely by cattle raisers and 
ranchers. A number of sheep out- 





The Director of Grazing 











FERRINGTON R. CARPENTER 


The adminstration of the provisions of the 
Taylor Act as relating to grazing of livestock 
upon the public domain has been placed by 
Secretary Ickes under the direction of Ferring- 
ton R. Carpenter of Colorado. Mr. Carpenter's 
official title is to be Director of Grazing and 
it is probable that the headquarters of his de- 
partment will be established in one of the 
western public land states. 

Mr. Carpenter has been engaged in the 
practice of law at Hayden, Colorado, since 
1912, and is also a breeder of purebred Here- 
ford cattle. He was born in Evanston, Ill., in 
1886, and graduate from Princeton University 
in 1909 and from the- Harvard Law School in 
1912, He enrolled as a private in 1917 and 
was discharged as a captain two years later. 

In the negotiations between the cattle raisers, 
represented by the American Livestock Associ- 
ation, and the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration at Washington, Mr.-Carpenter took an 
important part last winter, 











fits whose headquarters and spring 
range are located between the north- 
ern boundaries of the district and 
the Wyoming state line find their 
customary winter grazing within the 
boundaries of the proposed district. 
These interests were anxious that the 
entire area over which their livestock 
is moved in the year should be or- 
ganized into a single district. They 
also feared that stock which might 
be excluded from the district as pro- 
posed would overflow on to adjoin- 
ing lands. As a result, Attorney 
Dan E. Hughes, who in conjunction 
with Honorable Wilson McCarthy 
of Oakland, California, acted as 
counsel for the Routt-Moffat Wool 
Growers Association, entered a 
formal objection to the organization 
of the district as proposed unless 
consideration was at the same time 
given to the application of their 
clients for addition to the district of 
some two million acres of land lo- 
cated south of the Wyoming state 
line and occupying the area between 
the east line of the proposed district 
and the west line of the Routt and 
White River National Forests upon 
which a large part of the northern 
Colorado livestock grazes in summer. 
It was the claim of the petitioners 
that the area of the new district 
should embrace all of the lands over 
which livestock is regularly moved 
between winter and summer grazing 
grounds. This objection was over- 
ruled by Director Carpenter and an 
exception noted by the attorneys. 
The Colorado Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation through President James’ G. 
Brown, and the National Wool 
Growers Association through Sec- 
retary F. R. Marshall, also joined in 
the position taken by the Routt- 
Moffat Association, 

Subsequent to the hearings, a 
second petition was signed by a large 
number of stockmen outside the 
boundaries of the proposed district, 
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asking for a public hearing upon the 
inclusion of additional lands on the 
eastern and northern boundaries of 
the proposed district as referred to 
above, and also for the inclusion of 
considerable area of lands located in 
Utah and on the western boundaries 
of the proposed district. 

Counsel for the local association 
of wool growers also noted an ob- 
jection to the administration of 
Director Carpenter in this particular 
district because of his previous em- 
ployment as counsel for cattle in- 
terests in litigation on range rights 
in the locality of the proposed dis- 
trict. 

Before calling for a vote as to 
whether or not a district should be 
organized, Director Carpenter ex- 
plained that no general rules or 
regulations had been prepared at 
Washington to apply in the control 
of grazing on districts to be or- 
ganized under the Taylor Act. He 
stated that such might be done at a 
later time. For the present, tenta- 


tive rulings will be made when 


necessary to permit the organization 
of the first districts. It was explain- 
ed, however, that after applications 
for grazing had been classified, it 
would be necessary to survey the en- 
tire district, and to determine the 
amount of livestock that could be 
grazed before issuing any permits or 
determining how much livestock 
might be grazed by the various ap- 
plicants. 

The procedure was outlined as be- 
ing planned in three parts: 

1. Vote as to whether or not a 
grazing district should be organized. 

2. Election of cattle and sheep 
committees often each for classifica- 
tion of applicants as to preference 
rights under the law. 

3. Permanent organization of as- 
sociation to work with government 
officials in determining general rules 
to govern the district, and the extent 
of grazing to be allowed each appli- 
cant. ; 

In explaining who might vote 
upon the organization of the dis- 
trict, Director Carpenter first stated 
that anyone who had a hope of ever 
grazing livestock within the district 
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might vote yes or no as to whether 
a district should be organized. Later, 
however, he qualified this and ruled 
that any person owning property 
within or near;the proposed district, 
and who at any time had ever grazed 
as much as one head of livestock 
upon its lands would be entitled to 
vote. When the vote was taken, 414 
persons were recorded as favoring 
the organizing of the district as 
proposed, and 58 in opposition. 
The opposing votes were cast main- 
ly because of a desire to suspend pro- 
ceedings in organizing the district as 
proposed, and to have a larger area 
included. Each voter registered his 
name and address and cast his vote, 
but was not interrogated as to his 
qualifications. It was stated, how- 
ever, that applications for grazing 
permits would be checked against 
the list of those voting in the or- 
ganization meetings. 

Statements made by representa- 
tives of the Department of the In- 
terior during the meeting were con- 
sistent with previous expressions in 
which assurance was given to stock 
interests that a large extent of home 
rule would be granted. However, 
no definite statements were made as 
to what officials would be named or 
the function\of the permanent local 
organization. In fact, no explana- 
tions were made of the proposed set- 
up or number of duties of local or 
general officials to be appointed. 

The committees to pass on appli- 
cations for the initial permittees 
were as follows: 

For the cattlemen: Tom Currier, 
Colbran; Walter Oldland, Meeker; 
John Wilcoxsen, DeBeque; Frank 
Delaney, Glenwood! Springs; C. W. 
Eidson, Rangley; Roy Templeton, 
Maybelle; Don Hill, Dragon, Utah; 
John Kenney, Meeker; William 
Chevers, Rifle; Tom Cuddy, Fruita. 
For the sheepmen: E. D. Blodgett, 
Grand Junction; B. F. Haley, Rifle; 
Tom Kelley, Mack; R. H. Pitch- 
forth, Salt Lake City; H. F. Otto- 
sen, Meeker; M. A. Smith and Lou 
Wyman, Hayden; E. C. Jones, 
Meeker; J. C. Caldwell and Abe 
Hatch, Blue Mountain. 


At the first meeting of the com- 


bined committees, held at Rifle, on 
September 19, Mr. Carpenter pre- 
sented the following basis of clas- 
sifying applicants for grazing within 
the district, as a tentative arrange- 
ment in connection only with Colo- 
rado District No. 1: 


Crass A APPLICANTS will be 
1. Those who are land owners (with- 
in or near the district) engaged 
in the livestock business, or 
. Bona fide occupants or settlers 
within or near the district 
(whether engaged in the live- 
stock busines or not), or 
. Owners of water or water rights 
within or near the district. 

(All such rights must have been 
acquired prior to January 1, 1934). 
Crass B Appuicants will be 

Those with priority grazing use in 
the district whether they have Class 
A qualifications or not. 

Crass C APPLICANTS will be 

Other stock owners. 


The respective committees for 
cattle and sheep were asked to clas- 
sify the applications for their parti- 
cular class of livestock. After some 
confusion and delay, the various ap- 
plications were marked as Class A, 
B, or C; those in Class C not being 
entitled to voting privileges and only 
allowed to have grazing after re- 
quirements of Class A and B appli- 
cants had been filled. It was an- 
nounced that the main purpose of 
this classification of applicants was 
to determine what stockmen should 
be allowed to vote in the election of 
permanent committees of the as- 
sociation who will work with the 
government officials in the adminis- 
tration of the district. The nomina- 
tions of twenty sheepmen and 
twenty cattlemen are to be made on 
October 20. Following that a mail 
vote will be taken for the election 
of ten representatives for each class 
of livestock. These representatives 
in conjunction with the administra- 
tive officials will be expected to have 
jurisdiction over the allocation of 
ranges to individuals and the num- 
bers of livestock to be grazed by ap- 
plicants and other rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed for the ad- 
ministration of the district. 

For application in connection 
with Colorado District No. 1, 
Director Carpenter defined property 
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lying “near” the district as property 
which is contiguous to the boun- 
daries thereof. One stockman whose 
property lies three fourths of a mile 
from the boundary of the district 
and who has used these lands con- 
tinuously for nine years was placed 
in Class B. 

In spite of the announcement that 
the purpose of the first classification 
was merely to determine which ap- 
plicants could vote on the per- 
manent organization, it would seem 
that this classification of applicants 
would necessarily be binding when 
it comes to the granting of permits 
under the permanent organization. 
In fact, a good many stockmen are 
still of the opinion that local com- 
mittees should not be asked to bear 
the onus of determining which ap- 
plicants shall be approved and which 
rejected. Rather the government 
officials should consider each appli- 
cation in connection with the re- 
quirements for references as set 
forth in Section 3, of the Taylor 
Act. When those who are to be ad- 
mitted to the district have been so 
determined, then they should pro- 
ceed for permanent organization and 
the exercise of such voice in the ad- 
ministration of the district as is to 
be permitted or expected by the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

In the second qualification for 
Class A applicants, as outlined at 
Rifle and shown above, recognition 
apparently is given to individuals 
owning property in the district re- 
gardless of whether or not they are 
livestock owners. This does not ap- 
pear to be in accord with the 
language of the law itself, which, on 
that point, reads: 


Preference shall be given in the issuance 
of grazing permits to those within or near 
a district who are land owners engaged in 
the livestock business, bona fide occupants 
or settlers, or owners of water or water 
rights, as may be necessary to permit the 
proper use of lands, water or water rights 
owned, occupied, or leased by them * * *. 


Subsequent to the meeting on 
October 1 for the organization of 
the grazing district at Bakersfield, 
California, Director Carpenter ad- 
vised the Wool Grower that it was 
becoming evident that a wide vari- 


ety of conditions as to preference 
rights and customary use seemed 
likely to make necessary considerable 
variation in methods of classifying 
grazing applicants in different sec- 
tions. The conditions surrounding 
the Bakersfield district necessitated 
greater consideration for prior-use 
men. It was found that only a few 
stock owners held property within 
or adjoining the district and that 


. the lands were chiefly used by stock- 


men who trail long distances and 
have a complete year-round set-up 
for handling their sheep. While there 
is no report of official announce- 
ments as to preference classifications 
in the Bakersfield district, it is un- 
derstood that a more liberal rule will 
be made respecting the position of 
prior-use men in relation to nearby 
property owners who do not have a 
year-round set-up for handling live- 
stock. The Wool Grower is not ad- 
vised whether the Colorado classifi- 
cation will be amended, but, as an- 
ticipated, experience and contact 
with conditions in different sections 
of the country is making it apparent 
that present customary use of the 
range must be very largely followed 
in awarding grazing permits under 
the new arrangement. 

The next meetings for the or- 
ganization of grazing districts have 
been announced as follows. 

Modoc-Lassen district—Alturas, 
Oct: 5. 


Southern Oregon district—Klamath Falls, 
Ore., Oct. 11. 


Wagontire district—Burns, Ore., Oct. 16. 


West central Utah district—Salt Lake 
City, Oct. 22. 


South Central New Mexico district— 
Alamogordo, N. M., Oct. 31. 


Vernal district—Vernal, Utah, Nov. 2. 

Milk River district—Malta, Mont., Dec. 5. 

Chalk . Buttes-Box Elder district—Eka- 
laka, Mont., Dec. 11. 

Sevier Escalante district—Milford, Utah, 
Dec. 18. 

Owyhee district—Mountain Home, Ida., 
Jan. 9. 

Box Elder district—Brigham, Utah, Jan. 
BH, *- 

San Juan district—Monticello, Utah, Jan. 
22. 

Moab district—Moab, Utah, Jan. 25. 

San Rafael district—Castle Dale, Utah, 
Jan. 29. 


Calif., 
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Animas district—Durango, Colo., Feb. 
14. 

San Miguel district—Montrose, Colo., 
Feb. 19. 





The Wyoming Convention 


AN unusually fine convention is 
the general report of the thir- 
tieth annual gathering of Wyoming 
wool growers at Casper on Septem- 
ber 18 and 19. There was a good 
crowd, some excellent speeches, and, 
of course, plenty of material for 
discussion. The officers of the asso- 
ciation were all reelected. They in- 
clude Thomas Cooper, Casper, pres- 
ident; Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big 
Horn, vice president; J. B. Wilson, 
McKinley, secretary-treasurer. 


Wool growers at the convention 
heard both sides of the story of the 
New Deal through talks made by 
Senator Robert D. Carey, who 
roundly condemned the adminis- 
tration, particularly in its relation- 
ship to agriculture and the livestock 
business, and by Senator J. C. 
O’Mahoney, the Democratic nomi- 
nee for reelection this fall, who 
strongly endorsed the policies of his 
party. 

Mr. R. C. Pollock, general man- 
ager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, drew the picture of the 
accomplishments of that body -in 
promoting meat consumption, par- 
ticularly emphasizing its work with 
lamb. Mr. R. W. Doe, vice president 
of the Safeway Stores, also told of 
the special merchandising of lamb 
in their system-wide lamb week in 
June of this year. Messrs. Walter 
Netsch of Armour and F, M. Simp- 
son of Swift and Company reviewed 
the lamb market situation. 


Opportunity for discussion of 
problems of the sheep buying pro- 
gram under the Drouth Relief Ser- 
vice was afforded by the presence of 
Mr. Harry Petrie of the A.A.A., 
who handles this work from Den- 
ver. The convention program also 
included addresses by Governor Les- 
lie A. Miller and former Governor 
B. B. Brooks. 
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A feature of unusual interest at 
the meeting was the virgin wool 
exhibit put on by Mr. Kleber Had- 
sell, secretary of the Wyoming Agri- 
cultural Council, and Mr. J. J. Mc- 
Elroy.. Mr. Hadsell has been an un- 
tiring supporter of the truth-in- 
fabric doctrine and also persistent 
in his efforts for the enforcement of 
the Wyoming law covering that 
principle. Headway is apparently 
being made in this connection. A 
resolution passed by the convention 
thanked the merchants who have 
labeled their merchandise to show 
virgin wool content and approved 
the following policy:. 

Where merchants request information as 
to the virgin wool content of merchandise 
ordered and do label merchandise on which 
they can place a label showing a high virgin 
wool content, and do show a cooperative 
spirit relative to labeling to show virgin 
wool content, this association will take no 
action to compel the use of labels to show 
low virgin wool content. 

The association also took the posi- 
tion that the present commercial 
standards as agreed upon by the 
knitwear industry and the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Bureau 
of Standards and also by the wool 
and part-wool blanket industry are 
discriminatory in that “in these 
agreements wool shoddy passes as 
wool without identification, while 
the cotton content must be shown.” 
Fearful that standards agreed upon 
by other branches of the wool in- 
dustry might carry the same dis- 
crimination, the association will ask 
for the cooperation of the cotton in- 
dustry to bring about the necessary 
correction. The association also went 
on record as favoring the proposal 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers and the National 
Wool Trade Association for a na- 
tional program to promote wool 
consumption. 

Special effort is to be made by the 
Wyoming Association to have the 
Farm Credit Administration adjust 
its present method of making sheep 
loans so that stud and purebred 
rams and ewes will be recognized as 
having a higher value than the com- 
mercial flocks and a proportionately 
larger amount of money be loaned 
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on them. Work will likewise be con- 
tinued to have agricultural and graz- 
ing lands taxed on the basis of their 
productive rather than their sale 
value. 

Criticism was made of some of 
the decisions made by the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration on 
commission and yardage charges. 
The report of the committee in this 
connection announced the willing- 


ness of sheepmen to pay a charge 


sufficient to permit “efficient service 
and a reasonable return upon actual 
property investment,” but expressed 
the opinion that the appraisals made 
by the P.S.Y.A. had been “‘very lib- 
eral and its allowances for annual 
earnings thereon *** higher than 
the livestock producers fairly can 
be required to pay.” 

Other resolutions passed by the 
Wyoming wool growers urged the 
repeal of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments act; a continuation of the em- 
bargo against imports of animal 
products from countries where foot- 
and-mouth disease exists; the appro- 
priation by the state legislature of 
$50,000 for. predatory animal con- 
trol work and an allotment from the 
Public Work Fund by the Secretary 
of the Interior to make it possible 
to carry on the work of the Biologi- 
cal Survey in an effective way. They 
opposed the creation of new, or the 
enlargement of established national 
parks and federal game preserves in 
the. state, and condemned the 
methods used to gain “further con- 
trol of the natural resources of the 
nation by bureau officials and de- 
partments in commencing friendly 
suits in the courts and obtaining 


judgment, which establishes prece- 
dent for further encroachment upon 
the right of the state’s ownership 
and long established use.” 
Opposition was also expressed to 
the enactment of any legislation that 
would restrict the direct buying of 
livestock by packers, and also to 
legislation that would eliminate 
rather than regulate the trucking 
business and thereby remove that 
competition with the railroads. © 


Lamb Consumption 
Increasing 


| AMB consumption has been on 
the increase, according to a re- 
port given by R. C. Pollock, general 
manager of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, at the annual con- 
vention of the Wyoming wool grow- 
ers, in Casper, on September 18. 

In the past three years, he stated, 
the average annual consumption was 
134 million pounds greater than in 
the previous three-year period, and 
per capita consumption 18 per cent 
greater. Wyoming is one of the lead- 
ing states in lamb consumption. 
Twelve states including Wyoming 
and extending to the Pacific Coast 
consume twice as much lamb per 
capita as the national average. New 
England states rank second and the 
middle western states third. 

Mr. Pollock emphasized that last 
year’s program of the Meat Board 
set a new record of accomplishment. 

“Schools of Meat Cookery, the 
programs of which include the selec- 
tion, preparation and food value of 
lamb, reached 528,000 home-makers 
in 26 states, whose combined food- 
buying power is $150,000,000” he 
said. “Demonstrations of new lamb 
cuts and effective sales methods 
reached 217,000 retailers, house- 
wives, students and others in 145 
cities of 31 states. 

“Our fall and winter program is 
now on. Within the next few 
months the Board’s specialists in 
merchandising and meat cookery 
will bring a better knowledge of 
lamb to approximately 700,000 per- 
sons in more than half the states of 
the Union. A new meat recipe book 
is just off the press, one-third of 
which is devoted to lamb dishes. 
This volume will go into the hands 
of at least one million women who 
buy, prepare and serve meat. Meat 
advertising campaigns to run for a 
year each, sponsored by the Board 
in cooperation with newspapers and 
featuring lamb and other meats, are 
in progress in Boston, Philadelphia 
and New York. Lamb is being 
pushed intensively on a wide front. 
The results are gratifying.” 





The Biological Survey's Predatory 


BEFORE coming to the Biological 
Survey I was impressed by the 
apparent inconsistency of a single 
bureau of the government using one 
hand, so to speak, to save and pro- 
tect wild life which it wantonly de- 
stroyed with the other. I must con- 
fess that I was one of those who for 
years have condemned the Biologi- 
cal Survey for treasonable betrayal 
of the living resource over which it 
holds guardianship. The public 
prints had been full of articles and 
editorials which had emphasized but 
one phase of the problem and ignor- 
ed the other. I shared a wide-spread 
opinion that predatory-animal con- 
trol, as practiced by the Survey, was 
unjustifiable. I have since learned 
that in the predator-control division 
are some of the most ardent and 
competent conservationists of wild 
life that I have ever known, and 
that “one half of the world doesn’t 
know how the other half lives” is 
equally true of wild life experts. 

My impression had been that by 
reason of an unholy alliance between 
the Survey and stockmen, ranchers, 
and sheepmen, the party of the 
first part mishandled public funds 
so as to spend five times as much 
in killing wild life as it spent in pro- 
tecting it. I believed that the Survey 
turned loose hundreds of men with 
poison, trap, and rifle to kill by any 
means whatever any creature that 
might snatch a sheep or pull down a 
calf. If in so doing a few thousand 
bears were shot, or all the game birds 
in a county killed by poison, it was 
a regrettable incident in the minds 
of Survey officials but really noth- 
ing to cry over. 

With such opinions it was na- 
turally my first interest upon com- 
ing to the Survey to run these kill- 
ers Out into the open and see what 
they looked like and why they did 
these things, and how. When the 


Animal Policy 


By J. N. DARLING 


J. N. DARLING, 
Chief, Biological Survey 


smoke from my own little personal 
investigation cleared away it carried 
with it about all my criticism of the 
Survey’s predator-control policies. 
I am convinced that there must be 
reasonable control of certain preda- 
tory species in order to prevent a 
serious reduction of other forms, 
both wild and domestic, that are 
more valuable to mankind. Perhaps 
a man has no right to conclude that 


- the roast of mutton which feeds his 


family is serving a higher economic 
purpose thus than if it fed a coyote 
or a mountain lion, but it is the 
principle upon which this old Uni- 
verse is organized and we cannot 
change it now. Regardless of 
whether one agrees that such hus- 
bandry of human resources is neces- 
sary or whether he feels—as many 
seem to feel—that the sheep, calves, 
and poultry and the deer, grouse, 
ducks, and quail should be left to 
settle their own differences with the 
wolves, coyotes, and cougars—the 
fact remains that control measures 
will always be employed, whether 


we like it or not, by citizens who are 
anxious to protéct their property, or 
public property in which they feel 
they have an interest. 

It is a recognized fact that with 
the invasion of the wilderness by 
man, on his tender fleshed domestic 
herds and defenseless sheep the 
predators have waxed fat and multi- 
plied far beyond the proportions 
which prevailed in the days when a 
wolf had to face a belligerent buf- 
falo herd or contend with heavy 
antlers in its search for food. Wild 
life increases with its supply of food, 
and protection and civilization have 
made the life of the predator an 
easy one. Easy access to mutton and 
veal has reduced its zeal for chas- 
ing jack rabbits and prairie dogs. 
Prairie dogs and rabbits have found 
easy living in the new freedom and 
have likewise flourished. Thus has 
man unbalanced Nature’s forces, 
and though his first efforts to re- 
store that balance have been some- 
what awkward and ill devised it 
seems likely that the Biological Sur- 
vey with its studied methods and 
balanced objectives is more to be 
depended on than is the wanton 
amateur. 


Let us see what would happen if 
the Biological Survey were to with- 
draw from this work today. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers and 
stockmen would be compelled to 
take up poisoning and trapping 
operations on their own account. 
Then, without organization, or lead- 
ership, perhaps without much in- 
terest in other birds and animals, 
without the carefully developed 
scientific methods constantly being 
demonstrated by the Survey, any- 
thing like a reasonable wild life 
management program would be ut- 
terly impossible. A lot of predators 
would be killed — some of them 
guilty of marauding and some of 
them innocent — and countless 
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thousands of beneficial species would 
also perish, simply because the aver- 
age farmer doesn’t have the expert 
knowledge required to mix his poi- 
son and place his traps to insure the 
capture of the undesirable animal 
without endangering every innocent 
bird and animal in the neighbor- 
hood. Moreover, these unorganized, 
sporadic efforts would be practically 
futile in the protection of livestock 
and property, for they always leave 
neglected areas, from which fresh 
infestations rapidly spread, to invade 
again the lands that have just been 
treated. 

The Survey thus has cogent rea- 
sons for being in this work: first, the 
Congress of the United States has 
ordered us to carry it out; second, 
it is certain that if we don’t do it 
someone — probably less able — will 
attempt it. Since it must be done, 
Congress has deemed it wiser to have 
the work in expert and sympathetic 
hands. A humane man who has an 
old or vicious dog to be destroyed 
doesn’t hand it over to a man with a 
club; he calls in a veterinarian who 
knows how to do the unpleasant job 
without bungling. It’s a better, 
safer, more humane way all around. 

Generally speaking, the Survey’s 
work to control predators is a fight 
against individuals and not a war 
on species. For example, the com- 
plaint has been made repeatedly that 
we are determined to exterminate 
the bear. That charge is perfectly 
ridiculous—that an agency officered 
by sportsmen and nature lovers 
should be guilty of trying to wipe 
out one of the most interesting and 
admirable of all our big game species! 
As a matter of record I find that last 
year hunters killed 3,704 bears on 
national forests alone. It took the 
Survey 19 years to destroy an equal 
number, and with a very few excep- 
tions every bear killed by our preda- 
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tory-animal men was first convicted 
of marauding. 

It is not the fault of the Survey 
if the funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for predatory-animal work ex- 
ceed the amounts given to us for the 
protection of migratory birds, for 
research work, and for refuge acqui- 
sition. Heaven knows we lose no 
slightest opportunity to have these 
other funds increased proportionate- 
ly. They would be, too, if the 
sportsmen and conservationists — 
some of whom howl loudest against 
the iniquity of our predator-control 
work—would be as insistent to Con- 
gress about their interests as the 
farmers and stockmen are about 
theirs. Nor can we take money that 
Congress has appropriated for pred- 
ator control and use it for any other 
purpose. There’s a law—and a 
penalty, too—for ignoring such 
mandates, and anyone who craves 
the cloistered quiet and solitude af- 
forded by thick stone walls is wel- 
come to violate it. 

I found, too, and much to my sur- 
prise, that the men who are con- 
ducting the predatory animal and 
rodent control operations of the Sur- 
vey are just as much interested in 
conservation asI am. They feel that 
their work is a necessary though dis- 
agreeable part of the government’s 
task in administering the nation’s 
wild life resources. 
well organized and administered, 
and the methods employed are as ef- 
ficient and as humane as constant 
scientific study can devise. More- 
over, the energy and resourcefulness 
of these employees are not entirely 
devoted to the destruction of 
marauders; they are also responsible 
for carrying out our game manage- 
ment program, whereby within the 
next few years we confidently ex- 
pect to increase the production of 
all species of wild life that are valu- 
able to mankind. 

Upon examination of the facts I 
have found my own previous criti- 


Their work is ° 


cisms of this part of the Survey’s 
work to be almost wholly ground- 
Jess, and I am justified in assuming 
that other critics would be less 
alarmed over this situation if they 
informed themselves of the methods 
and policies being followed and of 
the character and motives of the 
men who are doing this job and do- 
ing it well. Methods of control 
have improved rapidly and tre- 
mendously in the last few years. 
Many of the complaints still going 
the rounds are based on unfortunate 
experiments in the earlier years, now 
happily discarded. Nor have we 
reached the end of our discoveries 
both in knowledge of our problem 
and methods of control. It is my 
hope that the time will come when 
scientific research will catch up with 
the needs for immediate action and 
that each project in elimination of 
surplus predators may be so ac- 
curately based on proved scientific 
data that it may meet with the ap- 
proval of the most critical senti- 
mentalist. 

I might add that this bureau is 
devoted to the idea of conservation, 
and we do not propose to become the 
agent of any single interest to the 
exclusion of others. As nearly as 
we may, we plan to maintain a bal- 
anced and reasonable restoration 
policy for this once prolific country 
in which we live. 

Finally, let me say that some of 
their critics might well learn a les- 
son from the wool growers and 
stockmen who have maintained 
their organization and continued 
their financial support of our pro- 
gram throughout a long period of 
adversity. Moreover, while in the 
midst of troubles and losses and 
disasters of their own, they had the 
spirit to help the Survey to carry 
out its other lines of conservation 
work — research, law enforcement, 
and refuge acquisition—from which 
they could expect only indirect bene- 
fits to their industry. They have 
given us a fine illustration of unsel- 
fish cooperation and well deserve 
the thanks not only of the Survey 
but of every sportsman and nature 
lover in the country. 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 


"[ HERE have been a number of times, during the last 

six months of this extremely dull period in the 
wool market, when we have felt we were going to get 
some business; then something would come up to upset 
our calculations. But the past week and this week have 
brought more real reason for believing that we might 
have a revival of business. 

Since the last Wool Grower was published, the 
wool textile industry has experienced a very serious 
strike situation, which was not anticipated at that time. 
We feel that had it not been for the strike, a certain 
amount of business would have developed. This condi- 
tion took away any chances of business up until last 
week when the President appealed to both the manu- 
facturers and labor leaders to have the men go back to 
work. 

Today, while manufacturers are not enjoying satis- 
factory business, they anticipate no drawback in the 
near future as far as the labor situation is concerned. 
Whether this strike settlement has played any part in 
the better feeling that exists here today or not we do 
not know, but the fact remains that there has been 
more business last week and this week (September 24 
to October 6). 

A lot of this business has been placed by dealers, 
and ourselves, handling government wools at the August 
1 prices, and a substantial amount of business has been 
placed also by dealers who are not in the government 
plan, who are buying wools directly in the West. These 
latter purchases have been at 10 to 15 cents per clean 
pound below what the approved houses have been sell- 
ing wool at, which is a most unusual situation. It is 
hard to visualize the manufacturer paying 70 cents in 
Boston for the same thing that he can buy and land 
at his mill from the West at 60 cents and under. Never- 
theless, this has taken place. This all goes to show that 
the wool remaining outside of the eastern markets is a 
very serious handicap to us here. It also shows that as 
soon as this western wool is cleaned up we can expect a 
much more substantial business here, at the level of 
values at which we are attempting to definitely stabilize 
this market. 

It will be our policy always to be perfectly frank 
in all our statements, and while we may be wrong at 


times it will never be through any misrepresentation. 
We want to be frank with the wool growers today in 
stating that the situation from the standpoint of supply 
and demand does not look anywhere near as encourag- 
ing as it did last year at this time. 

You can understand this when we give some ap- 
proximate figures, taken from the reports of those 
houses handling government wool. At the present time 
there has been received by this group a little over 205,- 
000,000 pounds. There is a carryover of about 35 mil- 
lion pounds of last year’s wool, making the total ap- 
proximately 240 million pounds of wool in the hands 
of dealers and cooperatives for sale to date. We esti- 
mate that there is 50 to 60 million pounds of wool still 
remaining in the West. So, there is about 300 million 
pounds of domestic grease wool available for manufac- 
turers to purchase. 

A year ago at this time there was little or no wool 
in the West to dispose of, and the actual holdings of all 
the wool houses handling government wools were about 
95 million pounds. In other words, comparing this year 
with last year, we have over 200 million pounds more 
wool today than we had a year ago. The reasons-for this 
are so varied that we will not go into them thoroughly, 
but it is granted that there was last year much more 
goods actually manufactured than there was a demand 
for at the time. This is accounted for by the fact that 
a great many people anticipated inflation. Furthermore, 
prior to the adoption of the manufacturers’ code, every- 
one was running night and day trying to get out as 
much production as possible before the hours of labor 
would be cut and wages increased; all of which ran wool 
prices up to a basis on which the manufacturers were 
unable to produce goods and pay the current prices for 
wool under the increased cost of production brought 
about by the code. 

At this time the goods market did not die out, but 
there developed a market “at a price.” Manufacturers, 
being unable to produce high grade stocks at a price at 
which they could sell them, turned to substitutes, with 
the result that there was a great deal more cheap 
goods made than we have manufactured in this country 
for many years. These substitutes displaced a substantial 
quantity of wool. 








For a long time prices remained nominal at about 
80 cents for fine wool. Then, at the opening of the 
London sales in July the foreign market declined 20 per 
cent, which necessitated a reduction of values here to 
a basis of around 70 cents for fine wool. This is the 
basis upon which we are working today, and at which 
we hope to maintain values. We will be able to do this 
if there is no further decline in foreign wools and if 
something can be done to either convince the growers 
in the West, who are holding wools there, to consign 
their wools East to approved handlers, or something can 
be done to lift the remaining wools in the West so that 
they will not continue a menace to this market. 

Fortunately, the foreign market has strengthened 
a little in the last few days. The London sales opened 
on September 20 with a market for fine wool com- 
parable to our average territory wool of about 45 cents, 
clean basis in bond, to which should be added 34 cents 
duty, making it 79 cents clean, duty paid. In explana- 
tion of this you must understand that there is a recog- 
nized difference in the cost of conversion between for- 
eign and domestic wool of fully 10 per cent, which 
would make your domestic wool worth around 70 cents, 
which is the basis of our present values here. 

Many people felt that domestic wool was in a dan- 
gerous position but fortunately both London and Aus- 
tralia have advanced slightly the last few days. The 
sales in London have just closed at about five per cent 
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above the opening, which leaves us in the position we 
want to be in, namely, slightly below importing parity, 
so that our manufacturers will favor the domestic 
market. 

This strength in foreign markets is very welcome at 
this time and we are getting just a little business. Last 
week there was sold by the government-approved houses 
slightly under 800 thousand pounds, which is the largest 
week we have had for a long time. We feel quite sure 
that this week’s business will be greater than last. While 
it is far from what we should be selling at this time of 
the year, still it is encouraging to us after such an ex- 
tremely long dull spell. We feel that the growers can 
be very thankful for the fact that the government plan 
was in operation during this most trying period, because 
had it not been for the stabilization efforts put into ef- 
fect, wool values would have dropped to a very serious 
level. 





We give you below what we term the nominal 
market for domestic wool here today, and on which 
basis sales have been made by the houses handling gov- 
ernment wool: 

Fine Staple 73 cents 
Fine French Combing “4 
Halfblood Staple e 
Three-eighths a 
Quarterblood ” 

















Texas Selects Convention City 
and Discusses Drouth 


Relief 


L Rio, Texas, was voted as the 

place for the next convention of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association at the regular quarter- 
ly meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of that organization at Mason 
on September 6. The dates chosen 
for the convention were December 
5 and 6. 

The Executive Committee also 
had before it the question of pro- 
cedure to be followed in building up 
the membership of the organization. 
Suggestion was made that a program 
similar to that used in the Eat More 
Lamb Campaign be followed, but 
some of the committee favored the 
simpler plan of collecting dues from 
year to year. The problem was 
finally left in the hands of Secretary 
Phillips and members of the dues 
schedule and by-laws committee. It 
was voted by the executive commit- 


tee, however, that a series of mieet- 
ings in the various sheep counties 
should be arranged for the purpose 
of stimulating interest in and finan- 
cial support of the state organiza- 
tion. 

There was also a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the sheep and goat 
purchasing program under the 
Drouth Relief Service. President 
Kincaid outlined the present status 
of the work and the committee 
asked the consideration of the gov- 
ernment officials directing the pro- 
gram to the following points: (1) 
that owners be permitted to destroy 
the pelts with the carcasses of con- 
demned sheep and goats; (2) that 
all wools and mohair shorn from 
purchased sheep and goats be with- 
held by the government until bet- 
ter market conditions prevail; (3) 
that mutton sheep and mutton goats 
be included in purchasing program. 

These matters were brought to 
the attention of the government of- 

icials at a special meeting in San 
Angelo on September 11. Mr. 


Lawrence Westbrook, genera] 
drouth leader, and Mr. Harry Petrie, 
the A. A. A. representative handling 
the sheep and goat purchases under 
the Drouth Relief Service, listened 
to the arguments of the Texas sheep 
and goat men who came from all 
parts of the state to attend the meet- 
ing, but could give no decisions on 
any of the matters involved. Mr. 
Petrie expressed his understanding of 
the producers’ viewpoint and stated 
that he would make recommenda- 
tions to the necessary officials sup- 
porting the requests of the stockmen 
in relation to the destruction of pelts 
with the carcasses and the inclusion 
and mutton sheep and mutton goats 
in the purchase plan. 

These drouth matters were also 
brought to the attention of Wash- 
ington officials by Congressman 
Marvin E. Jones, who met with rep- 
resentatives of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association prior to 
his departure for the East and was 
also furnished a report of the meet- 
ing with Mr. Petrie. Mr. Jones’ 
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later messages to the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association 
dicated that the government was 
standing on its original rulings that 
the pelts must be turned to the gov- 
ernment and mutton sheep could 
not be purchased. 


in- 





A New Type of Stock 
Water Tank 


NOVEL device for gathering 

water for livestock in sections 
of scant rainfall has been devised by 
the regional office of the United 
States Forest Service at Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 

Mr. D. A. Shoemaker, inspector 
of grazing in the Albuquerque for- 
est office, has described the contri- 
vance and the conditions upon 
which it is designed for the Wool 


Grower: 

Many methods have been employed on 
dry southwestern ranges for development of 
stock watering places. Chief among these 
are development of springs with pipelines 
and troughs, wells with windmills or other 
pumping systems and storage tanks of earth, 
cement or masonry. Some of these develop- 
ments have been very expensive, the cost 
in many cases reaching $5,000, and in a 
few cases as high as $15,000. Heavy main- 
tenance costs also are involved. These high 
costs of providing and maintaining water 
for range livestock have in many instances 
reached beyond the point of economic prac- 
ticability, that is, the’range within grazing 
reach of these expensive waters sometimes 
does not produce sufficient feed to support 
enough livestock to justify the expense. 
There are also disadvantages as to locations 
of such types of water developments because 
it is necessary to pick places where springs 
exist, where water can be obtained in wells, 
or where there are suitable sites for tanks. 
These elements frequently involve compro- 
mises where water should be and where it 
can be made available. 


The Forest Service has taken advantage 
of the C.C.C. organization to provide ad- 
ditional water on the ranges, so located as 
to facilitate better distribution of grazing 
livestock. Most of these waters have been 
developed by customary and proven means. 
However, some experimental work is now 
being done in an attempt to avoid the ex- 
tremely expensive methods of development 
and also to find a method whereby water 
can be miade available where conditions are 


such that the usual types of development 
fail. One type that is now being tried out 
on an experimental basis is that of a shed or 
roof of corrugated galvanized sheet metal 
built on a hillside; from this the water is 
to be collected into a large storage tank. It 
happens that the ultimate results of this 
particular type of development can be cal- 
culated with reasonable accuracy, because 
from weather records maintained over a long 
period of years, the average annual precipi- 
tation is known for each general locality. 
Therefore, the amount of water that can be 
collected from a given area of roof space 
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lieved, will hold the winter precipitation 
until it is used in the spring and the sum- 
mer precipitation until it is used in the fall. 
The location which has been selected for the 
tank will enable drawing the water off into 
troughs by gravity to be controlled with 
an automatic flow float valve. 

Some of the advantages of this water de- 
velopment are: 

1. It can be placed where it is most 
needed to facilitate proper distribution of 
livestock on the ranges. This is an impor- 
tant element from a range management 
standpoint. 
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can be closely figured. Likewise, the amount 
of storage capacity that is needed can be 
closely estimated. 

One of these experimental developments 
is now in course of construction on the 
Heber-Reno Sheep Highway, in the vicinity 
of the village of Heber, on the Sitgreaves 
Forest. The roof area is to be made 100 by 
120, making a total of 12,000 square feet. 
The average annual precipitation at that 
point is approximately 20 inches, of which 
it is estimated that 90-per cent can be saved. 
This would amount to one and one-half 
cubic feet of water for each square foot of 
shed space. It is calculated that this will 
collect, in the average year, 135,000 gallons 
of water. A storage tank of 75,000 gallon 
capacity is being installed which, it is be- 





2. With a metal roof even the water 
from a slow steady rain will all be collected; 
whereas, with the ordinary earth storage 
tank, depending upon the flood waters from 
a natural drainage area, no water is ob- 
tained except from the heavier rains which 
provide adequate runoff. 

3. There will be practically no wastage 
of water. 

4. Water for the stock will be pure and 
clean, 

5. It is calculated that the total cost will 
be in the neighborhood of $2,500. In short, 
two of these can be built for the cost of an 
ordinary $5,000 development; with advan- 
tages as to location and with more certainty 
as to filling either from a heavy or slow 
rain, or from melting snows. 








The Moisture Record for the 
Summer Months 








PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL PRECIPITATION 
June 1, to August 31, 1934 


SCALE OF SHADING 
Percent: of Normal ~- 
Below 50% 50% to 100% 1008 to 150% 150% to 200% Over 200% 
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S a general rule the drouth has persisted over the western range 

states. Even over much of the territory that usually gets sum- 
mer thundershowers amounts have been less than usual. It should 
be noted in studying the accompanying precipitation chart and its 
table of precipitation statistics, that the heavy percentages shown 
by the heavy shading on the chart, do not mean anything in parti- 
cular. The areas heavily shaded have such light precipitation in 
normal summers that even moderate showers increase the per- 
centages enormously. All months of the summer have had deficient 
precipitation in middle and southeastern Utah, in western Oregon, 
northwestern and central California, southeastern Idaho, eastern 
Montana, eastern Colorado, eastern Washington, southern Nevada, 
southeastern New Mexico, and all of the western half of Texas. 
July was wet over eastern Wyoming, also some central counties; 
June was wet in much of Oregon, Nevada, western Montana, west- 
ern Idaho and coastal California. August was a little wetter than 
normal in western Utah, northern New Mexico, all of Arizona, and 
western Colorado.’ The only stations having slight summer excesses 
of moisture were Reno, Baker City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Flag- 
staff, Boise, Salt Lake City, Modena, Yellowstone Park and Lander. 
Considering the six months’ season just ended only one station, Reno, 
shows a slight excess. 


Precipitation on western livestock ranges 
during June, July and August, !934, with de- 
partures from normal for three months, and 
for six months (in inches). 
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Around the Range Country 


WYOMING 


September was the first month for 
a year that was cooler than normal. 
This past weather condition, com- 
bined with a deficiency in precipita- 
tion that is the greatest in the his- 
tory of the state, has resulted in what 
is probably the worst condition of 
the range ever known. Catch crops 
usually depended on for roughage 
are in many cases a total failure. 
Consequently either livestock .must 
be shipped out or feed must be ship- 
ped in for the winter in many areas. 
Range livestock began to shrink 
with the colder weather, because of 
feed shortages. Areas formerly pro- 
ductive are now barren; and water 
supplies are unusually short nearly 
everywhere. 


Riverton 


Summer ranges were only half of 
normal and as a result we have no 
fat lambs, the average weight being 
about 50 pounds. Most of them 
have been contracted as feeders at 5 
cents, with a 12-hour shrink allow- 
ance. All of the ewes over four 
years, I think, will go to the govern- 
ment. Winter feed prospects are 
not above 50 per cent of what they 
usually are. 

Lee Simonsen. 


MONTANA 


Temperatures fluctuated within 
seasonal limits as a rule, some warm 
periods being reported, with later 
a number of frosty spells. Showers 
were scattered and of moderate in- 
tensity, with snow in most moun- 
tainous sections. Ranges continue 
very poor, especially over eastern 
sections. Heavy livestock shipments 
and removals have been necessary 
because of feed shortages, especially 
farther east. Heavy sheep losses oc- 
curred in the recent cold, stormy 
period when deep snows fell pretty 
generally, lasting a few days. Only 
the northwestern portion reports 
enough livestock feed. Farther east 





HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 

pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of Sep- 
tember. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers in 
any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 





moisture has come too late for mak- 
ing fall and winter ranges. Sheep 
condemnation has run as high as 80 
per cent, because of their condition 
and the prospective shortage of feed 
this winter. 


Grant 


A very much needed snowstorm 
came on the 25th of September, 
with from 6 to 12 inches of snow 
and since then we have had a few 
small rain showers. Our grass and 
moss have softened up, which makes 
the range situation a lot better. 


The present wages for herders and 
camp tenders are about $40 a month. 


Feeder lambs have been selling 
from 4 to 444 cents and crossbred 
yearlings from $5.50 to $6.50 per 
head. There seems to be about the 
same number of yearlings for sale 
as last year. A good many old ewes 
are on hand. However, everyone is 
keeping more ewe lambs this year. 

Coyotes are about as numerous as 
in previous years. 

Good wild hay is selling from 
$9.00 to $10.00 per ton. 


James E. Selway. 
IDAHO 


Daytime temperatures were rather 
high, but at night, more especially 
in the latter part of the month, were 
cold enough to produce heavy frosts, 
checking, and in places ending, the 
growth of vegetation. Pastures and 


ranges are very dry over the north- 
ern portion, and most of the south- 
western portion, but rains have late- 
ly been much better over the south- 
eastern portion’ and ranges there 
should make some improvement un- 
less winter comes too soon. Irrigated 
pastures are excellent over the south- 
western portion; some fourth crop 
of alfalfa has been harvested in this 
area. Livestock are in fair to good 
condition as a rule. 


Shoshone 


It is still dry here (September 28), 
but there has been a lot of rain in 
the mountains. Feed conditions on 
the range are very bad. We have 
been trying to get some wells drill- 
ed on the winter grazing grounds, 
but haven’t got them yet. The drill- 
ing of wells on the range would be 
a big help, in my opinion, toward 
increasing the carrying capacity of 
the winter grazing areas. 

There aren’t as many yearling 
ewes for sale this year as last, but 
some sales have been made recently 
at $7 a head. Most of the ewes are 
old. 

Coyotes are about the same as 
usual. - 

We pay both herders and camp 
tenders $50 a month. 


Ben Darrah. 


American Falls 


The weather has been exception- 
ally hot and dry for September, and 
while feed on the range is good, 
there is no water available there. 
The ranges could carry 10 to 20 
per cent more stock by the develop- 
ment of watering places. 

Black-faced feeder lambs are be- 
ing taken at 414 cents; white faces 
at four. Also a sale of 2000 yearling 
ewes was recently made here at 
$6.50 a head, I think there are about 
10 per cent more yearling ewes for 
sale here than was the case last year. 
The majority of our ewes are four 
years and older, and we are not 
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keeping many ewe lambs this fall 
for replacements, about 20 per cent 
less than we kept in 1933. 

Wages for herders range from 
$40 to $45 a month and camp tend- 
ers are getting from $35 to $40. 

Coyotes are increasing. The last 
few years finances have not permit- 
ted enough work to be done to keep 
them down. 

Vern Eames. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures were near the seas- 
onal on the whole, but for a week or 
so were much above normal, and at 
the close much below. Showers were 
occasional in occurrence and of light 
proportions as a rule, benefiting pas- 
tures only temporarily. Good rains 
are needed for vegetation in most 
sections though it is rather late for 
the higher areas. Western dairymen 
are feeding some hay, but over much 
of the eastern portion there is now 
a surplus of pasturage because of re- 
cent showers and depletion of herds. 


Pasco 


October 1 finds this section still 
dry and with a poor stand of cured 
grass for fall and winter. However, 
it looks as if there would be an early 
fall, which may develop some grass 
during October. 

No deals are being made on feed- 
er lambs, but some yearling ewes are 
being offered at $6. The ages of 
ewes are about normal in our im- 
mediate locality and above the aver- 
age for the entire state. A larger 
number of yearlings are being offer- 
ed for sale and about 25 per cent 
more ewe lambs will be held back for 
breeding purposes than last year. 

Herders are getting $50 a month 
and camp tenders, $40. 

Coyotes are more numerous since 
we have had less state money for 
predatory animal control. 

It seems that the industry is in a 
little worse shape than a year ago. 
We were facing a rising wool mar- 
ket at that time and today we have 
passed through one of the longest 
periods of inactivity in the wool 
trade in history, with nothing as 
yet to encourage one. Personally I 
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am concerned as to whether the 
1934 crop is going to move, before 
we clip the 1935 crop. 

Our picture today is one of up- 
ward-creeping operating expenses, 
higher feed, higher merchandise, 
higher wages, etc., with the wool 
outlook getting worse. 

Alfred L. Hales. 


Ellensburg 


We have had a dry, hot summer 
all over the Northwest. Creeks 
and grass are drying up in the moun- 
tains, but we have good crops. Kit- 
titas Valley has thousands of tons 
more hay than ever before. A month 
ago No. 1 alfalfa sold for $9 a ton 
on board the car and No. 2 at $8. 
Today (September 4), it is $10 and 
$11 in the stack. Eastern buyers 
are shipping hay into the dry coun- 
try. Railroads are giving them 
special rates. 

Lamb prices in the East are rather 
low, a stagnant wool market being 
an affecting factor. The coast mar- 
ket is better than the eastern market. 
I have never before seen Denver and 
South St. Paul receive bigger runs of 
sheep and lambs than Chicago, and 
perhaps a third or two thirds of the 
Chicago lambs go direct to the pack- 
ers. It’ssurely a great game and well 
played by the packer. 

Ten days ago my lambs sold at 
South St. Paul on a Saturday at 
$7.10 for tops and $5.75 for the 
feeders. They netted me $4.31 per 
head and it cost over $5.00 a head 
to raise them. 

So far I have not heard of any 
breeding ewes selling in Washing- 
ton, but it is a little early yet. I 
hope that wool will move as soon 
as the workingmen go to work in- 
stead of striking. 

It is still hard for me to under- 
stand why our Army and Navy only 
buy beef, ham and pork and no mut- 
ton. If we had a Jewish quarter- 
master general he would order lambs 
fast, I bet. 

K. O. Kohler. 


OREGON 


The month was comparatively 
warm, especially in the daytime, 
though later in the month night 
temperatures touched the frost line 
in many parts of the state. There 
has been very little precipitation, 
and that mostly in the western and 
northwestern portions. Pastures 
have of late shown a little improve- 
ment where rains were heaviest. The 
soils continue too dry to plow every- 
where, as the rains were not as a rule 
heavy enough. Livestock feeding 
has been done for some weeks over 
middle and eastern counties where 
the range has been very poor and 
water supplies short. Livestock, 
however, have held up in fairly good 
condition over much of the state, 
excepting some eastern sections. 


Burns 


Our range conditions here are 
very bad due to the dry summer and 
fall, and the sheep are going into 
pasture a month earlier than usual. 
Lambs are, generally speaking, about 
ten pounds lighter than last year. 
The only bright spot in the horizon 
seems to be the government pur- 
chasing of aged ewes, which so far 
has taken about 100,000 head out 
of Oregon; consequently about 50 
per cent of the ewe lambs will be 
kept for replacements. 

Peter Obiague. 


Silverton 


I am located in the western part 
of Oregon in the Willamette Val- 
ley and do not have any up-to-date 
information about the range sheep 
business, which lies over the moun- 
tains from here. But the sheepmen 
in Willamette Valley are suffering 
from dry feed conditions and we 
are still (October 2) without rain 
enough to do us any good. 

There isn’t much activity in the 
buying of breeding ewes or feeder 
or fat lambs. I think we can blame 
this mostly on the dry feed condi- 
tions and the strike. 


Floyd T. Fox. 
(Continued to page 35) 
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Material for this page should be sent to 
Mrs. Ella |. Livingstone, National Press Cor- 
respondent, 241 East South Temple Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Chapter Activities 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


‘TH Salt Lake City Chapter of 

the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Utah 
State Woolgrowers held its opening 
meeting and social at the Belvedere 
Lounge, Monday, September 10 at 
2p.m. The following program was 
presented: Greetings from the 
president, Mrs. J. R. Edgheill; par- 
liamentary drill by Mrs. O. E. Mc- 
Gahen; report from the Salt Lake 
Council of Women by Mrs. Sylvester 
Broadbent; vocal solos by Mrs. Enid 
Orlob, accompanied by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Freber. Refreshments were 
served. 

The hostesses for the day were 
Mrs. Edgheill, Mrs. Wm. Oswald, 
Mrs. Henry Moss, Mrs. Albert 
Erickson, and Mrs. O. R. Dibblee. 


Fountain Green, Utah 


"THE Ladies’ Auxiliary of Foun- 

tain Green, Utah, took a very 
active part in the celebration of the 
' fifth annual Lamb Day of the Foun- 
tain Green Wool Growers Associa- 
tion on August 24. 

A most enjoyable time was had 
by the visitors from all parts of the 
state and by local residents. The 
events of the day included a band 
serenade, a program at which Mr. 
James A. Hooper, secretary of the 
Utah Woolgrowers Association, was 
the guest speaker, a rodeo, ball 
game, barbecue, boxing bout, and 
dancing. 

The morning program was under 
the direction of the Auxiliary, as 
was the serving of the lamb at the 
ries to the long lines of peo- 
ple. 

During the past year the Fountain 


Green chapter has had the follow- 
ing officers: President, Martha D. 
Edler; first vice president, Jenna H. 
Hansen; second vice president, Alena 
L. Johnson; recording secretary, Ida 
L. Hansen; corresponding secretary, 
Lillian E. Coombs. A new set of of - 
ficers will be elected soon and to 
them we say: “Put the best you have 
into your work and carry on. The 
sheep industry must come back into 
its own and we have a big part to 
play.” 
Martha D. Edler. 


Grant County, Oregon 


Gonereenee like 200 _ people 
gathered at the Joaquin Miller 
Resort for the picnic sponsored by 
the Grant County Chapter of the 
Oregon Auxiliary late in August and 
listened to the program which fol- 
lowed. 

After the singing of two original 
songs composed by an unknown 
member of the local Auxiliary, 
Arthur Jones of John Day, made a 
brief talk on the work of the or- 
ganization since it was started in 
November, 1932. Mr. C. P. Haight 
made a short address and Mrs. Geo. 
Fell, president of the Auxiliary, also 
spoke briefly in appreciation of the 
cooperation of all in arranging the 
picnic. There were vocal solos by 
Mrs. Hazel Johnson; piano solos by 
Miss Lillian Carter; and readings by 
Mrs. Frances Brisbos, Miss Mary 
Keerins, and Rob Roy Monroe. 

Following the _ program the 
Laughlin dance orchestra played for 
a while and those who cared to en- 
joyed an hour or more of dancing 
in the hall. 

One of the most enjoyed features 
of the day was the opportunity af- 
forded for visiting back and forth 
between the various families from 
the different sections of the county. 

Mrs. Everett Puett of Prairie City, 
was chairman of the entertainment 
committee, with Mrs. Walter Ross 
and Mrs. J. L. Stalker assisting. 


Educational Department © 


Mrs. Partey A. Danse (Utah), 
Chairman 


E feel that Wool Promotion, 
like charity, begins at home, 
and that we, whose livelihood de- 
pends on the success of wool, should 
be its first and best ambassadors. 
This necessitates knowing all we can 
about the advantages in style, health 
and economy that come from wear- 
ing wool. Second, it involves try- 
ing to have every woman connected 
with the’ wool industry wear ac 
many wool things as she possibly car 
and talk up the idea to all her 
friends. 

The number of women in 
families whose living comes from the 
wool industry must be between twe 
and three million, and it is impos- 
sible to estimate the advantage tc 
wool of having them all enthusiastic 
wool ambassadors. 

You, yourself, are the one person 
to start this movement, so we here- 
by give you a list of many different 
kinds of woolen materials and their 
uses: 

Alpaca, (Mohair Brilliantine). A, very 
shiny cloth made of angora goat hair, usual- 
ly having cotton warp. Used for suits, 


coats and dresses; heavier grades are used 
for upholstery and draperies. 

Astrakhan. A heavy pile fabric made 
in imitation of the fleece of the Astrakhan 
sheep. The foundation of the cloth is cot- 
ton. Used for coats, neckpieces and dress 
trimmings. 

Batiste. A light-weight fabric in fine, 
even, plain weave. Used for dresses. 

Bedford Cord. A worsted material 
resembling pique and corduroy in weave. 
Used for women’s and children’s spring 
coats and dresses. 

Bolivia. A coat material similar to 
velours but having a thicker, longer pile, 
which is often woven and cut to give a 
pebbled or a ridged effect. 

Broadcloth. A soft lustrous, closely 
woven woolen fabric, napped and pressed 
so as to hide the weave on the right side. A 
dressy material. Used for dresses, suits and 
coats. 

(List will be continued in November issue) 
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keeping many ewe lambs this fall. 


for replacements, about 20 per cent 
less than we kept in 1933. 

Wages for herders range from 
$40 to $45 a month and camp tend- 
ers are getting from $35 to $40. 

Coyotes are increasing. The last 
few years finances have not permit- 
ted enough work to be done to keep 
them down. 

Vern Eames. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures were near the seas- 
onal on the whole, but for a week or 
so were much above normal, and at 
the close much below. Showers were 
occasional in occurrence and of light 
proportions as a rule, benefiting pas- 
tures only temporarily. Good rains 
are needed for vegetation in most 
sections though it is rather late for 
the higher areas. Western dairymen 
are feeding some hay, but over much 
of the eastern portion there is now 
a surplus of pasturage because of re- 
cent showers and depletion of herds. 


Pasco 


October 1 finds this section still 
dry and with a poor stand of cured 
grass for fall and winter. However, 
it looks as if there would be an early 
fall, which may develop some grass 
during October. 

No deals are being made on feed- 
er lambs, but some yearling ewes are 
being offered at $6. The ages of 
ewes are about normal in our im- 
mediate locality and above the aver- 
age for the entire state. A larger 
number of yearlings are being offer- 
ed for sale and about 25 per cent 
more ewe lambs will be held back for 
breeding purposes than last year. 

Herders are getting $50 a month 
and camp tenders, $40. 

Coyotes are more numerous since 
we have had less state money for 
_predatory animal control. 

It seems that the industry is in a 
little worse shape than a year ago. 
We were facing a rising wool mar- 
ket at that time and today we have 
passed through one of the longest 
periods of inactivity in the wool 
trade in history, with nothing as 
yet to encourage one. Personally I 
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am concerned as to whether the 
1934 crop is going to move, before 
we clip the 1935 crop. 

Our picture today is one of up- 
ward-creeping operating expenses, 
higher feed, higher merchandise, 
higher wages, etc., with the wool 
outlook getting worse. 


Alfred L. Hales. 


Ellensburg 


We have had a dry, hot summer 
all over the Northwest. Creeks 
and grass are drying up in the moun- 
tains, but we have good crops. Kit- 
titas Valley has thousands of tons 
more hay than ever before. A month 
ago No. 1 alfalfa sold for $9 a ton 
on board the car and No. 2 at $8. 
Today (September 4), it is $10 and 
$11 in the stack. Eastern buyers 
are shipping hay into the dry coun- 
try. Railroads are giving them 
special rates. 

Lamb prices in the East are rather 
low, a stagnant wool market being 
an affecting factor. The coast mar- 
ket is better than the eastern market. 
I have never before seen Denver and 
South St. Paul receive bigger runs of 
sheep and lambs than Chicago, and 
perhaps a third or two thirds of the 
Chicago lambs go direct to the pack- 


ers. It’ssurely a great game and well 
played by the packer. 

Ten days ago my lambs sold at 
South St. Paul on a Saturday at 
$7.10 for tops and $5.75 for the 
feeders. They netted me $4.31 per 
head and it cost over $5.00 a head 
to raise them. 


So far I have not heard of any 
breeding ewes selling in Washing- 
ton, but it is a little early yet. I 
hope that wool will move as soon 
as the workingmen go to work in- 
stead of striking. 


It is still hard for me to under- 
stand why our Army and Navy only 
buy beef, ham and pork and no mut- 
ton. If we had a Jewish quarter- 
master general he would order lambs 
fast, I bet. 

K. O. Kohler. 


OREGON 


The month was comparatively 
warm, especially in the daytime, 
though later in the month night 
temperatures touched the frost line 
in many parts of the state. There 
has been very little precipitation, 
and that mostly in the western and 
northwestern portions. Pastures 
have of late shown a little improve- 
ment where rains were heaviest. The 
soils continue too dry to plow every- 
where, as the rains were not as a rule 
heavy -enough. Livestock feeding 
has been done for some weeks over 
middle and eastern counties where 
the range has been very poor and 
water supplies short. Livestock, 
however, have held up in fairly good 
condition over much of the state, 
excepting some eastern sections. 


Burns 


Our range conditions here are 
very bad due to the dry summer and 
fall, and the sheep are going into 
pasture a month earlier than usual. 
Lambs are, generally speaking, about 
ten pounds lighter than last year. 
The only bright spot in the horizon 
seems to be the government pur- 
chasing of aged ewes, which so far 
has taken about 100,000 head out 
of Oregon; consequently about 50 
per cent of the ewe lambs will be 
kept for replacements. 

Peter Obiague. 


Silverton 


I am located in the western part 
of Oregon in the Willamette Val- 
ley and do not have any up-to-date 
information about the range sheep 
business, which lies over the moun- 
tains from here. But the sheepmen 
in Willamette Valley are suffering 
from dry feed conditions and we 
are still (October 2) without rain 
enough to do us any good. 

There isn’t much activity in the 
buying of breeding ewes or feeder 
or fat lambs. I think we can blame 
this mostly on the dry feed condi- 
tions and the strike. 


Floyd T. Fox. 
(Continued to page 35) 
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Chapter Activities 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


‘[TTz Salt Lake City Chapter of 

the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Utah 
State Woolgrowers held its opening 
meeting and social at the Bélvedere 
Lounge, Monday, September 10 at 
2p.m. The following program was 
presented: Greetings from the 
president, Mrs. J. R. Edgheill; par- 
liamentary drill by Mrs. O. E. Mc- 
Gahen; report from the Salt Lake 
Council of Women by Mrs. Sylvester 
Broadbent; vocal solos by Mrs. Enid 
Orlob, accompanied by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Freber. Refreshments were 
served. 

The hostesses for the day were 
Mrs. Edgheill, Mrs. Wm. Oswald, 
Mrs. Henry Moss, Mrs. Albert 
Erickson, and Mrs. O. R. Dibblee. 


Fountain Green, Utah 


‘TPE Ladies’ Auxiliary of Foun- 

tain Green, Utah, took a very 
active part in the celebration of the 
’ fifth annual Lamb Day of the Foun- 
tain Green Wool Growers Associa- 
tion on August 24. 

A most enjoyable time was had 
by the visitors from all parts of the 
state and by local residents. The 
events of the day included a band 
serenade, a program at which Mr. 
James A. Hooper, secretary of the 
Utah Woolgrowers Association, was 
the guest speaker, a rodeo, ball 
game, barbecue, boxing bout, and 
dancing. 

The morning program was under 
the direction of the Auxiliary, as 
was the serving of the lamb at the 
a to the long lines of peo- 
ple. 

During the past year the Fountain 


Green chapter has had the follow-* 


ing officers: President, Martha D. 
Edler; first vice president, Jenna H. 
Hansen; second vice president, Alena 
L. Johnson; recording secretary, Ida 
L. Hansen; corresponding secretary, 
Lillian E. Coombs. A new set of of - 
ficers will be elected soon and to 
them we say: “Put the best you have 
into your work and carry on. The 
sheep industry must come back into 
its own and we have a big part to 
play.” 
Martha D. Edler. 


* Grant County, Oregon 


Gone seaere like 200 | people 
gathered at the Joaquin Miller 
Resort for the picnic sponsored by 
the Grant County Chapter of the 
Oregon Auxiliary late in August and 
listened to the program which fol- 
lowed. 

After the singing of two original 
songs composed by an unknown 
member of the local Auxiliary, 
Arthur Jones of John Day, made a 
brief talk on the work of the or- 
ganization since it was started in 
November, 1932. Mr. C. P. Haight 
made a short address and Mrs. Geo. 
Fell, president of the Auxiliary, also 
spoke briefly in appreciation of the 
cooperation of all in arranging the 
picnic. There were vocal solos by 
Mrs. Hazel Johnson; piano solos by 
Miss Lillian Carter; and readings by 
Mrs. Frances Brisbos, Miss Mary 
Keerins, and Rob Roy Monroe. 

Following the program the 
Laughlin dance orchestra played for 
a while and those who cared to en- 
joyed an hour or more of dancing 
in the hall. 

One of the most enjoyed features 
of the day was the opportunity af- 
forded for visiting back and forth 
between the various families from 
the different sections of the county. 

Mrs. Everett Puett of Prairie City, 
was chairman of the entertainment 
committee, with Mrs. Walter Ross 
and Mrs. J. L. Stalker assisting. 


Educational Department | 


Mrs. Partey A. DansiE (Utah), 
Chairman 


WE feel that Wool Promotion, 
like charity, begins at home, 
and that we, whose livelihood de- 
pends on the success of wool, should 
be its first and best ambassadors. 
This necessitates knowing all we can 
about the advantages in style, health 
and economy that come from wear- 
ing wool. Second, it involves try- 
ing to have every woman connected 
with the’ wool industry wear ac 
many wool things as she possibly car 
and talk up the idea to all her 
friends. 

The number of women in 
families whose living comes from the 
wool industry must be between twe 
and three million, and it is impos- 
sible to estimate the advantage tc 
wool of having them all enthusiastic 
wool ambassadors. 

You, yourself, are the one person 
to start this movement, so we here- 
by give you a list of many different 
kinds of woolen materials and their 
uses: 

Alpaca, (Mohair Brilliantine). A very 
shiny cloth made of angora goat hair, usual- 
ly having cotton warp. Used for suits, 


coats and dresses; heavier grades are used 
for upholstery and draperies, 

Astrakhan. A heavy pile fabric made 
in imitation of the fleece of the Astrakhan 
sheep. The foundation of the cloth is cot- 
ton. Used for coats, neckpieces and dress 
trimmings. 

Batiste. A light-weight fabric in fine, 
even, plain weave. Used for dresses. 

Bedford Cord. A worsted material 
resembling pique and corduroy in weave. 
Used for women’s and children’s spring 
coats and dresses. 

Bolivia. A coat material similar to 
velours but having a thicker, longer pile, 
which is often woven and cut to give a 
pebbled or a ridged effect. 

Broadcloth. A_ soft lustrous, closely 
woven woolen fabric, napped and pressed 
so as to hide the weave on the right side. A 
dressy material. Used for dresses, suits and 
coats. 

(List will be continued in November issue) 








Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


Chicago 


(COMFORTABLY housed in every 

market sheep house in the coun- 
try, Old Man Depression maintains 
the same tenacious clutch on the 
price list as a drowning man grab- 
bing a crow bar. A $6.25 to $6.60 
market all through September for 
good to choice western lambs tells 
the story briefly, but graphically. 
Occasionally the $7.00 quotation 
played a return engagement, but the 
visit was fleeting. On the final ses- 
sions $6.75 was paid for choice west- 
erns, but they were cheap compared 
with lower cost stuff, shippers forc- 
ing packers into paying it. 

A faint rainbow appeared early 
in the month, but promptly faded 
out. At the inception of the final 
week the buying side “cracked 
down” in Hughie Johnson fashion, 
taking off 25 to 50 cents per hun- 
dred on one session and, to round 
out the job, put sheep into the same 
bag. The cavernous, obscure in- 
terior of the big sheep house at Chi- 
cago was constantly illuminated by 
earnest but logical profanity, emit- 
ted by sheepmen who exhausted 
their vocabulary in futile efforts at 
self expression. 

Diagnosing conditions was an easy 
task; no remedy, not even a proces- 
sing tax, was prescribed. But one 
consolation was derived; it was a 
stable market. Price stabilization 
theories had an inning, but stabiliza- 
tion at low prices is a consummation 
not to be desired. Theorists per- 
sistently ignore the demonstrable 
fact that prices may be stabilized 
only at low levels and as they 
go higher, immunity from distur- 
bance vanishes. 

Reconciling a $10.90 top on cat- 
tle, $8.75 on veal calves, and $7.25 
on hogs with $6.50 on lambs and 
$2.75 on ewes requires brain-trust 
acumen, and yet that is what hap- 
pened during the final week of 
September at Chicago. Contention 
that the cattle market flopped about 


to the extent of 50 to 75 cents week- 
ly, hogs 50 cents or more, will not 
start an argument, but that such a 
price condition is out of line, mak- 
ing lambs the conspicuous goat of 
the trade, is also outside the sphere 
of intelligent discussion. Sheep 
house buyers may be more efficient, 
or working under a more effective 
economy plan, than those operating 
in other branches of the market; in 
any event they brought home the 
bacon, metaphorically speaking. 
There were no prizes at the market, 
at least on the selling side, except 
possibly one, the lamb raiser will not 
suffer brain fag wrestling with in- 
come tax puzzles next March. Pos- 
sibly the dervishes of agricultural 
adjustment may be able to explain a 
discrepancy of $4.00 per hundred 
between choice cattle “and lambs, 
$1.50 per hundred at the high time 
in comparison with hogs and $2.00 
contrasted with veals. A few months 
back the sheepman was envied by 
owners of other livestock species; 
under new conditions he is an object 
of commiseration. Old ewes sacri- 
ficed on the range are netting own- 
ers $2.00 per head; lambs going to 
the shambles figure loss. Can you 
beat it? 

While the lamb market has ad- 
hered rigidly to a well defined price 
groove, the dressed market has dis- 
played all the eccentricity of a frog 
jumping match. Wholesale quota- 
tions have hopped about in bewild- 
ering fashion, varying $1.00 to $3.00 
per hundred weekly. Only in one 
respect did it act consistently; com- 
mon carcasses were good property 
on a steady basis. At the -end of 
September selected carcasses sold at 
$14@15 in New York; common at 
$10@11. At Chicago the pick of 
the rail realized $16, a spread of $13 
@15 taking the bulk, common earn- 
ing $10@11. The government 
dressed meat report of September 
28, contains this enlightening para- 
graph. “Common lamb carcasses 
were not plentiful, finding ready 


sale; other grades were in excess of 
limited demand.” Which being in- 
terpreted means that retailers were 
able to dispose of inferior product 
readily. Chain store drives absorbed 
a heavy tonnage of such meat, price 
being of paramount importance 
with the majority of those victual- 
ing at these emporiums of economy. 

As it worked out, the September 
lamb market was about 50 cents per 
hundred lower than the correspond- 
ing month of 1933. Among the 
many reasons assigned was a dilapi- 
dated wool market; the textile strike 
in New England—a lamb distribu- 
tion area of major importance; a 
swelling unemployed army with 
sharp accretion to that portion of 
the population “on relief” now ra- 
tioned, so far as meat is concerned, 
with canned beef and frozen veal, 
of which Uncle Sam has a monopoly; 
generous slaughter swelled by pro- 
cessing second cuts of western lambs 
of which the feed lot was cheated 
in unprecedented manner; and, in a 
major sense, a determination to hold 
prices down. Several minor Chicago 
killers, usually competitors on the 
upper crust of the crop, resorted to 
the country buying ruse to hold cost 
down, depriving the market of that 
much competition. Buyers were 
ordered to ride the corn belt, at con- 
siderable gas, tire, and repair ex- 
pense, picking up farm grown 
lambs, by the simple expedient of 
paying sufficiently close to Chicago 
prices to. discourage owners from 
paying freight, and although cost on 
the hooks was in excess of what the 
same lambs could have been acquired 
at the market, they figured that they 
had cashed a bet by holding market 
prices down. Acres of “directs” to 
packers did not stimulate competi- 
tion. 

Killers were usually in the at- 
titude of buying for numbers. When 
the cattle market cracked wide ope, 
buyers went to the sheep house re- 
fusing to bid, resulting in an ac- 
cumulation; ditto in the hog house 
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on more than one occasion, but, 
with few exceptions each day’s lamb 
supply was bought up, although 
frequently the entire day was spent 
on the job. On one occasion so pre- 
posterous was a chorused demand to 
“get under” that salesmen resorted 
to the use of padlocks, retired to the 
seclusion of their offices and stood 
pat on a steady price proposition 
until fifteen minutes before time to 
shut up shop for the day when the 
buying side disclosed its needs by 
“coming across.” Long strings of 
“direct” lambs from other markets 
were hustled with celerity to the 
killing floors to keep butchers going 
and replenish depleted chill rooms. 
Admittedly low values for the 
“drop” impaired pelt credits, put- 
ting a heavy load on the meat, but 
the aforesaid edible product moved 
promptly to the sold rail and thence 
into consumption. Usually, at this 
season freezers are resorted to, but 
on this occasion that stereotyped 
story was not exhumed, nor was 
chin dysentry in evidence concern- 
ing minus profits. Slaughter figures 
for September are not available, but 
numbers will loom up prominently. 
As lambs ran five to ten pounds un- 
der normal weights, tonnage will be 
deficient. 

In comparing prices with the cor- 
responding period of previous years, 
the deflated dollar must be taken in- 
to consideration. A dollar may be a 
dollar even now, but if statistical 
tabulations deserve hearsay it pur- 
chases less. In passing, the much ad- 
vertised fact that food cost is rising 
rapidly may be worth tucking away 
in the archives of memory. Even a 
confirmed lamb consumer will make 
oath and testify that he has not bene- 
fited materially by a depressed live 
lamb market. With the exception 
of September, 1932, when top lambs 
struck at $6.00 in Chicago, the 
$6.25 top on September 15 this year 
goes to “away back when.” In 
September, 1931, the top was $7.00; 
in 1930, $7.85 and in 1929, $13.00, 
when $11.50 to $12.50 took the bulk 
of the crop. ; 

The present policy of killers is to 
acquire raw material at the lowest 


possibly penny, realizing that a time 
is coming when volume will be sub- 
stantially lower, prices higher. The 
big wigs of packingdom are making 
no effort to conceal their apprehen- 
sion on this score. Killers have tuck- 
ed away thousands of thin lambs to 
tide over inevitable bare spots. The 
lower altitude country, particularly 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Indiana have tucked away an 
army of western lambs, contract 
feeding being reported on an exten- 
sive scale, but it is doubtful if this 
stock will remain in the feed lot 
for any considerable time. 


Late in September the advance 
guard of the season’s “come-back” 
lambs reported at Chicago from 
Iowa, realizing $6.50 per hundred. 
They had done well, the feeder de- 
ciding to save hiscorn. Other lambs 
have gone into sections where fall 
feed is abundant, but corn scarce. 
Corn is hard to buy at 75 cerits per 
bushel; in many sections 80 cents 
is demanded, since the government 
put much grain off the market by 
loaning 55 cents, owners deciding 
to gamble with it on Santa Claus 
margin. Hay is higher than the 
proverbial cat’s back and, while 
cheap gains may be made on green 
feed, corn is essential to a finish, 
creating probability that when the 
corn belt goes into winter quarters 
many western lambs will be dis- 
lodged. 

At this writing westerns are still 
moving in a continuous procession, 
so that between “‘come-backs” and 
rangers, killers expect easy picking 
for several weeks. Gain cost under 
this deal by Dame Nature is pro- 
hibitive of profit unless fat lambs 
can be marked up to an 8@8% 
cent basis. Western pastures are 
still carrying feeding lambs that can 
not be wintered; demand is slow- 
ing up. The present spread between 
fat and feeding lambs would be im- 
possible without reasonable assur- 
ance that they will return to find a 
higher market. At $5.50@6.00, 
Chicago basis, an odd load making 
$6.25, feeders are taking a chance, 
but they are an incurable bunch of 
optimists. Time and perseverance 


- = 


may develop a spread, but so far 
they have taken severe punishment. 
Eastern feeding will be restricted 
during the winter by advancing cost 
of feed, New York and Michigan 
being practically out of the game. 
When the come-back movement of 
December to January is over, any- 
thing may happen especially if the 
wool market comes to life. Feeders 
are laying in light lambs at $4.75 
@5.25 to rough through the win- 
ter, a policy that suggests sagacity. 

Shortage in winter fat lamb pro- 
duction west of the Missouri River 
is variously estimated, but will be 
deficient in any event. Rough feed 
has a cash value without precedent, 
owners showing a disposition to take 
the short route to the money. Over 
the spring wheat belt, both in the 
United States and western Canada, 
burning straw stacks in the time- 
honored manner would be equi- 
valent to incendiarism; in the corn 
belt a stalk field will be a novelty 


by the time snow flies. 


There may be something in the 
theory that numbers at the market 
depress prices. Each day Denver 
has put up a receipts tab that did 
the price list no good, regardless of 
whether they were fats or feeders. 
Sioux City has been a gateway 
through which a long procession 
of thin lambs has passed to north- 
ern Iowa and southern Minnesota; 
South St. Paul has made a similar 
showing. 

Although prime western lambs 
have figured inconspicuously in the 
fall movement for a season when 
bull frogs were unable to learn to 
swim, the supply has carried a sur- 
prising poundage of meat, however. 
Lambs may have been substantially 
under seasonal weight, but a large 
percentage carried sufficient flesh to 
make them eligible to a place on the 
meat rail pronto and the same ap- 
plies to natives. 

Yearling ewe prices slumped in 
September, farmers getting quality 
equal to previous sales at $6.25 as 
low as $5.25. A few black-face 
western lambs went to farmers at 
$6.25 for maturing purposes. Solid- 
mouthed western ewes at $3.25@ 














RAMS—CROSSBRED 
250 Yearlings 


Thrifty, Rugged Range Raised 
Rambouillet-Romneys, 115 Head 
Rambouillet-Lincolns, 135 Head 


E.W. WAYMAN 








They Must Be Shropshires 
IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


W. 8S. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 








1000 RAMS 
FOR RANGE SERVICE 


Rambouillet Yeatlings 


Can Be Seen on Range Near 
Evanston, Wyoming 
Address: 
ROY R. MOORE 
Ferris Hotel Rawlins, Wyoming 
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3.75 were in moderate demand, 
mainly for replenishment. This sea- 
son’s transportation of western 
breeding stock to farms is not cal- 
culated to create concern over ex- 
cess production of natives. Drouth 
put an effective crimp in- what 
promised to be a big buying cam- 
paign. 

In a numerical sense slaughter is 
running somewhat heavier than a 
year ago, but it is doubtful if this 
increase will atone for diminished 
weight. During the first eight 
months of 1934 slaughter under fed- 
eral inspection aggregated 10,292,- 
371, against 11,330,399 in 1933, 
but local uninspected slaughter at 
cross-roads killing plants has been 
heavy, denizens of the hinterland 
having injected ovine product. into 
their diet. September to December 
slaughter statistics will be confused 
by government operations which 
cannot be segregated. 

Ewes have dropped to a $1.50@ 
2.50 basis, an occasional load of 
westerns realizing $2.75. The Sept- 
ember break could not be attributed 
to government buying as that meat 
does not get into commercial chan- 
nels. Ewes merely joined the lamb 
procession. Ewe carcasses are sell- 
ing anywhere from $4.50 to $7.50 
per hundred on a market that con- 
gests easily. 

This is a sad story, but hope, like 
truth, refuses to be squelched. Con- 








Candland Rambouillets, Heavy 
Shearin3, Smooth Bodies, Biz, 
Boned. We havea Grand Lot of 
Range Rams and Flock Headers. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








tentment is still perched, inacces- 
sible, on a tree top, but there is pre- 
cedent for descent. J. E. Poole. 


Kansas City 
| AMB prices closed September 50 


cents above the August close. 
About the middle of the month 
quotations touched the lowest point 
of the season but from then on they 
remained above the late August price 
level. The top price $6.65 was re- 
corded on the 7th and $6.60 was 
the top on seven other days during 
the month and only on one day was 
the top below $6. 

Yearlings closed with a slight net 
advance. On the close $5.35 was 
paid against a $5.25 on the August 
close and a $5.60 for the September 
high. The ewe supply fell off sharp- 
ly and prices broke 50 cents. After 
the middle of the month $2.25 was 
about the limit. A few bunches of 
wethers brought $3.00 to $4.00 but 
most of them were natives. 

While lamb prices show a slight 
advance for September the month 
did not display much urgency to de- 
mand. Wool prices were lower. 
Lack of finish in the offerings was 
another unfavorable factor. To 
keep up numbers killers in many in- 
stances took weights that in normal 
years would have gone as feeders. In 
only a few instances did consign- 
ments run straight fat lambs. This 
was the direct result of range and 
feed conditions. The consumer has 
expressed a considerable protest 
against high meat prices by reducing 
the use of meats to a minimum. 
Cost in relation to income is rela- 
tively high and the coming six 
months promises to be a period in 
which consumer will skimp on meat 
purchases. 

September weather conditions 
were fully normal in central states, 
and went a long way towards elimin- 
ating the scars left by the severe 
summer drouth. Pasture, forage 
crops and fall sown wheat made 
rapid growth in the past thirty days 
and practically the entire central 
part of the United States at the be- 
ginning of October looks as green 
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as it usually is the first of June. 
While the corn, oats and hay crops 
were almost total failures there is a 
large tonnage of roughage in sight 
for winter use. The main problem 
is fattening feeds. To make fat 
lambs, cattle and hogs for the com- 
ing season is a real problem. The 
big winter wheat belt of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas has a large 
acreage in fall sown wheat. Much 
of it will be pastured. Many intend 
to run lambs and finish on commer- 
cial feeds. Some close observers hold 
the opinion that meat tonnage pro- 
duction in the first six months of 
1935 will be 40 per cent short of the 
same period this year. The spring 
pig crop was 28 per cent short. The 
fall pig crop will be down 38 per 
cent. The government has pur- 
chased six and a half million cat- 
tle and removed them from com- 
mercial channels and has started to 
purchase upward to five million old 
sheep and goats. Added to the de- 
creases thus effected the inability to 
produce tonnage owing to feed 
shortage rounds out conditions that 
are the most unfavorable of the 
present century. 

Regardless of the unfavorable 
feed conditions demand for feeding 
lambs is showing good volume. The 
bulk of the thin lambs in September 
sold at $5.25 to $5.50, with tops up 
to $5.75. The rapid development 
of wheat pasturage under recent 
rains has broadened the inquiry for 
thin lambs materially in the past two 
weeks and a further expansion in de- 
mand is expected from that source. 
South Missouri, where crops are bet- 
ter than in most sections, has been 
a fairly liberal buyer. 

No government purchased sheep 
arrived'in Kansas City until the last 
week of September. From Septem- 
ber 23 to 30, arrivals on that account 
were 75,235. Government sheep 


handled at the Kansas City Stock 
Yards are being yarded in the four 
storyi concrete hog house and entire- 
ly separate from the sheep division 
where commercial offerings are 
yarded. Thus the government sheep 
do not come in contact or interfere 








American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Only Organization in the United 
States whose sole object is the Promo- 
tion and Registration of the Suffolk 
Breed of Sheep. 


Officers and Members of Advertising 
Committee 


S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah, President 

Geo. B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah, Vice 
President 

Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Secretary 

W. S. Hatch, Pocatello, Idaho 

Frank Hudson, Jr., Lander, Wyo. 

Farrel Carter, Nephi, Utah 

Leroy Ostler, Nephi, Utah 


Ewes Sired by Suifolk Rams Produce More Frank Hatch, Woods Cross, Utah 
Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe than those bred Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah 


to any other breed. 


Register with Our Society and Help Promote This Most Popular Breed 




















SHEEPMEN 


Two hundred tons alfalfa hay, with 
feed yards, warm spring water, and 
some range. Ample for one band of 
sheep. Will feed and furnish all la- 
bor at $10 per ton. 

Also, 100 large smooth Rambouillet 
bucks for sale. 


E. C. BURLINGAME 
Walla Walla, Washington 





Please mention the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
when writing advertisers, 








The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 305,400 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00. 


American Rambouillets are dual " 
“More wool and mutton to the acre any 
other breed,”” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P, Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 

retary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 
W. S. Alge 
Frank L. Hall 
T. L. Drisdale 
W. D. Candland 
Joseph H. King. ie, W: 
Frank Bullard Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 
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KING BROS. 


Rambouillets and Corriedales 
STUD RAMS 


We are holding a limited number of fancy Rambouillet 
and Corriedale stud rams for our customers. 
Also some stud ewes of both breeds. 
Our Rambouillet yearling range rams are all sold. 
1000 HEAD OF CORRIEDALE YEARLINGS 
FOR RANGE SERVICE ARE PRICED VERY ATTRACTIVELY, 
CONSIDERING THEIR QUALITY. 


Address: 


KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYO. 














MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WI SON, 
XENIA, OHIO 
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LINCOLNS 


We Are Offering for This Season: 


25 Stud Rams (One and Two years old) 
150 Yearlin —— Rams and 
200 mbs 


These rams have heavy fleeces of 
good quality, strong bones, and good 
heads. 


THE MAPLES STOCK FARM 
ERNEST ROBSON & SONS, Proprietors 
DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 














HAMPSHIRES 
FOR SALE 


400 Ewes, Registered or Eligible 
200 Ewe Lambs 

200 Ram Lambs 

300 Yearling Rams 


J. NEBEKER & SONS 
Stockton, Utah 




















e 
Do You Know? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 


We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. ‘They are 
yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 


for what you want. 


American Hampshire 


Sheep Ass’n. 


MACMILLAN HOOPES ................ 
Wilmington, Saas 


HELEN TYLER BELOTE......Acting Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


....P resident 
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in any way with commercial activi- 
ties. 

September total receipts were 
218,683. Of this number 75,235 
were on government account, leav- 
ing 143,448 in the commercial divi- 
sion, which compares with 126,546 
in September, 1933. Nine months’ 
receipts were 1,268,991 compared 
with 1,340,743 in the nine months 
last year. The 75,235 government 
sheep in September are included in 
the total for the nine months this 


= C. M. Pipkin. 
St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month were 
approximately 101,000 com- 
pared with 97,988 last month and 
107,690 for September a year ago. 
Included in the month’s receipts 
were 16,200 head on government ac- 
count, which would leave a de- 
crease of around 23,000 in commer- 
cial receipts, compared with a year 
ago. Of the month’s total around 
16,800 were from native territory 
and the balance were from the West 
and Southwest, Texas being well 
represented with numerous loads of 
fed clipped yearlings. 

Compared with a month ago fat 
lambs are 50@60 cents higher, and 
feeders about steady. Ewes are 50 
@ 75 cents lower,' with other classes 
of aged sheep little changed. Price 
fluctuations in the lamb market were 
slight during the month, with a 
gradual firming up toward the close. 
The month opened with best na- 
tive, western and fed clipped lambs 
selling at $6.00, but by the close na- 
tives and clips were selling at $6.60, 
and choice westerns, which were 
scarce on late days, were quoted up 
to the same figure. Owing to feed 
conditions, the demand for feeding 
lambs has been limited, but supplies 
were comparatively light and bulk 
of good kinds sold $5.25@5.50, with 
a few up to $5.75, and extremely 
light weights $4.25@5.00. Num- 
erous loads of Texas fed clipped 
yearlings sold from $5.00@S5.65, 
with the closing quotation around 
$5.50. Odd lots of rangers sold 
$5.00@5.25 on late days. Choice 
fat ewes sold up to $2.25 on late 


days, and breeding ewes, which were 
in fairly good demand, sold largely 
at $3.00@3.50, with some up to 
$3.75. Old wethers sold $2.75@ 
3.25 and two-year-olds $4.25(@4.50. 


H. H. Madden. 
Denver 


AT lambs closed the month of 

September on the Denver mar- 
ket around 25 cents lower, while 
feeder lambs held generally steady 
and ewes were 25 to 50 cents lower. 
Sheep receipts for the month totaled 
502,959 head, of which 47,125 were 
government ewes, leaving 455,834 
commercial sheep received during 
the month, as compared to 409,740 
head received in September, 1933. 

The large number of sheep and 
lambs brought heavy supplies into 
trade channels at this market. The 
same was true at all markets and 
was doubtless the reason for the 
slight price reaction. 

The market, however, had a good 
tone throughout the month, despite 
the slight price declines. Fat lambs 
that were selling up to $6.75 for 
choice Colorados and $6.25 for 
westerns early in September were 
selling at $6.50 and $6.10, respec- 
tively, at the close of the month. 
The demand for all lambs marketed 
at this point was good and every- 
thing offered was taken from day to 
day for shipment to many slaught- 
ering points in the East and Middle 
West. 

Feeder lambs found a ready outlet 
during the month and prices were 
well maintained. Good black-faced 
feeders are selling at this time up to 
$5.75, with fair to good grades from 
$5 to $5.50, or just about the same 
prices as prevailed at the beginning 
of the month. Fat ewes that sold 
from $2 to $2.75 early in September 
were selling around $1.50 to $2.25 
at the close of the month. 

A good many lambs will be fed 
in feed lots of Colorado and sur- 
rounding territory during the fall 
and winter season but the general 
impression is that the number will 
be materially reduced from last year. 

W. N. Fulton 
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WANTED 
POSITION ON SHEEP RANCH OR AS FARM 

FOREMAN By Married Man, Forty Years 

of Age, Best of References. 

Have had lifetime experience General Farm- 
ing—Buying, Selling, and Sorting Sheep on 
Open Markets. 

GLEN SHURTE 
711 VAN AVE, NILES, MICH. 
Se ae 











Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer 8t., Sebres, Colo. 





HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner. 
Hardwood framed. Stormproof. 


Shipped knocked : 
down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 











CUTAWAY Vib Ww 
REINFORCED RIB>, 
EAR Four Sizes: LAMB. SHEEP. 
a HOG & CATTLE 





SAVE MONEY 
By sending your orders and repair jobs to 


FOWLER & SMITH 


Mfrs. of Harness and Saddles, Pack Saddles, 
Bags and Sheepmen’s Supplies 


139 W. First So. - Was. 1026 - Salt Lake 











Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 28) 
CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were near normal 
much of the time, but for a week or 
so were well above; and there was 
little or no rain anywhere in the 
state. Consequently the ranges were 
very dry, and the forest and grass 
fire hazard high through the month. 
Even mountain forage was unusual- 
ly dry for the want of showers, 
though feed was not wanting and 
livestock did fairly well as a rule. 
There was ample feed for domestic 
herds in most sections. 


Stockton 


Conditions during September 
were about normal, but we need 
early rains to bring on the range 
grasses. 

A limited number of feeding 
lambs from northern states have 
been purchased recently at the re- 
ported price of four to 4% cents, 
f.o.b. shipping points. There have 
been no transactions in ewes around 
here. Most of the bands are made 
of old ewes; not nearly enough year- 
lings are being kept to offset the old 
ones. However, most of our ewe 
lambs are of the mutton type and 
are not kept for breeding purposes. 

The coyote situation is about the 
same as in the past few years. 

Herders are getting $40 to $50 a 
month. 


S. P. Arbios. 
NEVADA 


Temperatures were higher than 
normal most of the month, but the 
last week was snappy cold in most 
sections. Precipitation in the latter 
part of the month was sufficient in 
amount to help crops and ranges, 
but it was in the form of snow in the 
higher mountains. However, the 
benefit of the moisture is temporary, 
for it was inadequate to relieve the 
drouth even where rains were heav- 
iest. The drouth has thus far pre- 
vented the utilization of the winter 
ranges, and fall and farm pastures 











BIG BARGAIN BUNDLE 
OF DRESS GOODS 


Twenty to 25 yards for ONLY $1.39. Prints, 
Percales, Ginghams, ete. Fast color. New 
and clean goods. The newest patterns for 
dresses. Direct to you at a big saving. Latest 
assorted colors direct from the mill. TWO 
BUNDLES (40 to 50 yards) $2.65. BEAUTI- 
FUL PREMIUM FREE with each bundle. 
Act quick. Send order TODAY. If you send 
money with order we pay the postage, other- 
wise C. O. D., plus postage. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money cheerfully refunded, 


(Dept. 1037) 


AMERICAN DRESS GOODS CO. 
211 E. 188th St., New York, N. Y. 














I NEED nh a #3 A ? 
aA NEW 
ON SADDLE, Ke. aut ne 
POCKETBOOK 
fue ‘$10 to $20 on en lifetime ] 
sadd 


les. Quality harness, hats, cha; 
boots, belts, bridles, etc. ~ 


SADDLE & HARNESS 
429 MUELLER BLDG, DENVER, COLO 


SU tineee 








QUILT PIECES 


Featuring Popular Patterns. Fast Color 
Prints, large pieces, 2 pound Bundle (15 
Yards) 69c—4 pounds $1.25, BEAUTIFUL 
PREMIUM included with 4 pounds.—FANCY 
SILK or VELVET PIECES, 2 pounds 98c and 
BEAUTIFUL PREMIUM included. Send money 
with order and save C.O.D. charges, other- 
wise C.O.D. plus postage. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money cheerfuly refunded. 


AMERICAN GOODS CO. 
(Dept. 1038) 211 East 188th St. 
NEW ‘JORK CITY, N. Y. 


TUOUODECENCOCOREOCCCRSROOEEORetEEEETONS 








SALT CARE STAMP co 
67 W.BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 








AHLANDER’S 
SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Mr. Sheepman: This trailer will save you $75 
per month in feed of horses, and yet give you = 
use of your truck for hauling lambs, feed, etc. 


Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has every 
convenience, such as full size bed, stove, cup- 
boards, table, bins, drawers, large storage com- 
partments, etc. Weatherproof construction, of 
steel (insulated). Electric wiring for lights or 
radio. Neat convenient camp that will save you 
50 per cent in cost of operation. 


Camps in stock. 
Write for details and prices 
AHLANDER MFG. CO. 
476 So University Ave. Provo, Utah 














AMAZING RESULTS quickly deworming your 
entire flock guaranteed. Thousands of sheep- 
men now use this simple, proved method that 
NEVER fails! Send for FREE illustrated 
folder telling how you can worm your sheep 
at lowest cost. Illustrated sheep supplies fold- 
er also included. No sheepman should be with- 
out these. Send for both today! 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES COMPANY 
5741 EMERALD AVE. Chicago, Ill. 
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Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 
1205 N. W. Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 














PURINA 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


clip. 
Write or wire for today’s price on 
Sheep Checkers. 


SHEEP 


LINSEED MEAL 
OTHER ESSENTIAL INGREDIENTS 


ALL -IN —~ONE 


N OT just cottonseed meal nor linseed 
meal—but both of them, plus good black- 
strap molasses and other heat-making and 
tissue-building ingredients all in one for 
winter feeding. Purina Sheep Checkers are 
hard and dry—they roll easily from the bag 
in the coldest weather. 


Sheep Checkers bring your sheep through 
the winter with fewer death losses. They 
have your ewes in better shape for lambing 
in the spring and give you a heavier wool 


AHECKERS 


MOLASSES 





PURINA MILLS 
Denver, Colo. 

















are none too good. Alfalfa pastures 
have been used instead of cutting 
hay from them. Livestock sales and 
shipments have been rather heavy. 


UTAH 


Abnormally warm weather pre- 
vailed until the last week, when tem- 
peratures fell considerably below 
normal, and killing frost occurred 
generally. Precipitation was below 
normal everywhere, though in a few 
localities late September rains will 
help fall pasturage, and possibly add 
feed to the winter range. Livestock 
began drifting out of the mountains 
during the latter part of the month, 
though forage at the higher eleva- 
tions has continued pretty good. 
Meadows and pastures are mostly 
poor, though the third alfalfa hay 
crop was better than expected in 
many sections; the acreage was re- 
stricted, however, due to water 
shortages. Livestock are in fairly 
good shape excepting some that 
have summered on lower foothill 
and other low areas. 


Glendale 


It is very dry here (September 
28). Summer feed has gone earlier 
than usual, and generally speaking 
the fall ranges will not have more 
than 50 per cent of the normal 
amount of feed. The winter grazing 
prospect is not very good. We have 
many watering ponds there, but 
the only relief for southern Utah 
and the Arizona strip is to prohibit 
summer grazing on winter ranges. 

Feeder lambs are being purchased 
on the basis of $3.50 per hundred 
pounds at the railroad. No sales of 
yearling ewes reported; about 10 
per cent of the ewes of this section 
are old and will be sold to the gov- 
ernment under the drouth relief 
plan. I think about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs will be kept as in 
1933. 

As a result of the drouth, coyotes 
seem to have drifted in here from 
distant ranges where they have been 
allowed to increase and so we have 
more than we usually do. 

The wages for herders and camp 
tenders are $50 a month. 

Chas. C. Anderson. 
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KEMPS 


COLORADO 


Temperatures, both day and 
night, have been near the normal 
for the season. Precipitation was 
fairly general, and in places suffi- 
ciently heavy to help crops and 
ranges; but as the month closed 
moisture was needed in the eastern 
counties for livestock ranges. The 
third alfalfa crop was light in north- 
eastern counties. Livestock continue 
in fair to good condition on the 
western slope, but only fair to poor 
east of the mountains. Winter for- 
age should have a chance to grow 
over the western portion, as a result 
of recent rains over most of that 
area. Most of the silos were filled 
in the Arkansas Valley, but alfalfa 
yields were light. Coyotes have been 
troublesome to livestock in the 
southeastern part. 


San Luis 


The weather for the past two 
weeks has been bad and the fall 
range feed is very short (October 
1). 

None of the sheepmen seem to 
want to sell their yearling ewes and 
most of them are going to keep all 
their ewe lambs. Just a few bunches 
of lambs are sold. Some feeders were 
sold in May for six cents, but at the 
present time five cents is being paid 
for good weight feeder lambs, and 
43/, cents for heavy ones. All the 
wools of this county were consigned 
on advances of 15 to 16 cents. 

Coyotes are not very numerous 


here. J. J. Lobato. 
NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures averaged somewhat 
below normal over the northern 
portion, especially at night, when 
frosts occurred pretty generally. 
Farther south temperatures were 
somewhat higher by comparison 
with normal. Showers were rather 
general, and heavy enough to be 
beneficial as a rule over northern 
counties, but in the south they have 
been too light to be of much good. 
Rains are again badly needed in all 
sections of the state. The fourth 


Brands 
More 
Sheep 


| Meee he has the approval 
of Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ations and progressive sheep- 
men all over the world. 

With Kemp’s, you can dip the é 
sheep and then brand them, or per 
you can brand them first, It Ga | | on 
makes no difference as far as 
Kemp’s is concerned—it brands 
wet sheep equally as effectively as dry sheep. 

Kemp’s will stay on a sheep’s back through any 

kind of weather—wet or dry, hot 
or cold—and stay as long as re- 
quired. Yet it will scour out easily 
and quickly. Its use positively 
does not mat the fibres or injure 
the wool. Available in black, red 
or green, it will brand more of 
your sheep per gallon. A Wm. 
Cooper & Nephews, Inc., product. 


Sales Representatives: 


Salt Lake City—C, F. Wiggs, 224 S. W. Temple St. 
Portland, Ore.—Thomas Whitmore, 1638 N. E. Dekum 
Altadena, Calif.—G. M. Schroedter, 2700 Boulder 
San Antonio, Texas—Chas. D. Christian, Box 651 


Please mention the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


when writing advertisers. 
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Hoof Trimming, Secateurs 


World famous as the ideal instrument to use in’ 
paring sheep’s hoofs to get rid of FOOT-ROT 
. Solid Forged 2. Best Creuse Steel 
- Double Straight Bitted Blades 
. Secure Grip Handle 5. New Low Price 
$4.50 Postage extra, shipped C.O.D. 
Money Back Guarantee If Not Satisfied 
For Sale by 
California Wool Growers Assn. 
595 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Write for Complete Catalog of Stockmen’s Supplies 














Reduced Prices on 


WORM CAPSULES 


nm 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 


“an! STOMACH 


WORMS ano 
OTHER ROUNDWORMS 


nn SHEEP 


Safe—No long, costly setback — Easy to 
give—Efficient—Low cost. 
Parke-Davis C-A Capsules at your dealer 


FREE > ILLUSTRATED 


Worm Bulletins 
lletinis No. 650 and No. 661 
as bbe ay Desk N-13- K 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP PROTECTION 


Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 


For the treatment of complicated cases of hemorrha- 
gic septicemia with secondary infections. 

This bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stopping 
of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Agressin 


Immunize your flock against this dangerous disease. 
One dose gives safe protection. Don’t wait for trouble 
but vaccinate and avoid losses. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


For prevention and treatment. Desirable for use in 
infected flocks and for vaccinating exposed sheep, goats 
and lambs. 

The immunity conferred is not considered as lasting 
as that developed by Hemorrhagic Aggressin but it is 
preferable for controlling outbreaks or for vaccinating 
exposed or infected animals. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Company 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo El Paso Salt Lake City Marfa 
Kansas City Alliance Rapid City Los Angeles Santa Maria Calgary 


Get Rid of Worms in Sheep 

Franklin Drench Powder is effective for expelling 
both the stomach worms and tapeworms. In addition 
to the copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, it con- 
tains other medicinal ingredients that help to expel 
the killed worms and in the healing of the lacerated 
linings of the intestines. Water only need be added to 
the powder. Complete directions are on each package. 

A 20-ounce package will make five gallons of drench 
solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature shee 
or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $4.50. 
Three or more packages at $4.00 each. 


Protect Your Sheep from Theft 

A nose brand does the trick. Franklin Brand-em-ol 
is a chemical branding liquid that makes aclear, last- 
ing brand without heat and without pain. Very inex- 
pensive and easy to apply. Half pint 75c, pirit $1.25, 
quart $2.25. Send for special Brand-em-ol booklet. 

«At Drug Store Agencies. 
SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 

FOR HELPFUL FREE LITERATURE 
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alfalfa cutting is ready over north- 
ern and central counties, and the 
fifth cutting in the south. Most feed 
crops have yielded rather poorly, but 
are being harvested. Generally speak- 
ing, none of the major winter ranges 
will afford winter grazing. 


Aztec 


Feed is short (September 29). 
Rains during the month have helped 
some, but they came too late to do 
much for the feed; water conditions 
have been improved, however. Feed 
on the fall range is below normal. 
Ranges could be improved greatly 
and their carrying capacity increas- 
ed if work could be done to develop 
water there, but none has been 
started yet. 

No transactions in yearling ewes 
have been reported around here yet, 
but it is a little early. Five cents 
is being given for top feeders, but 
most of the lambs are going at a 
lower price. 

We have more coyotes now, due 
to the fact that there have not been 
enough hunters at work. 


J. A. Pierce. 
ARIZONA 


While days have been pleasant, 
nights have been cool, many with 
frost at the higher elevations. Pre- 
cipitation was moderately heavy 
and fairly general earlier in the 
month over middle and northern 
sections, and later in the month over 
southern counties. There have also 
been many waterholes developed in 
places most in need of them, and 
consequently livestock as a general 
rule have undergone a steady im- 
provement in condition. The desert 
sheep range over the southern por- 
tion is still poor, but some of this 
area has had rain recently. The out- 
look is better in the Tucson area 
where rains were heavier. 


Phoenix 


I have lost.10 per cent of my 
sheep this summer on account of the 
drouth. This has been the worst 
year on sheepmen that I have known 
during the 55 years I have been in 
the business in Arizona. 
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Feed on the desert has not started 
yet. We usually pasture our sheep 
from November 1 to May 1, unless 
it rains plenty and makes feed on 
the desert. This fall ranchers are 
asking 2% cents a day and the 
charge will probably go higher later 
on. At that figure it would cost 
$50 a day and $1500 a month for 
2000 sheep, or $9000 for the six 
months we have to stay in pasture. 

I haven’t heard of any transac- 
tions in feeder lambs or yearling 
ewes. In fact, there are none of the 
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COMMERCIAL 
BRANDING LIQUIDS 


Wm. Cooper & Nephews 
CAMP WAGONS 

Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utah 

Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah........... 


COMMISSION FIRMS 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Oregon 
EAR TAGS, —_—— EMASCULATORS, ETC. 

California W. G. Assn., San Francisco 

(Hoof Trimming Secateurs) ee PERE 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 

(Products for Sheep Protection)... 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake ‘City, Utah 3 
Livestock Supplies Co., Chicago. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 37 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 85 














FEEDS 
C. Burlingame, Walla Walla, Washington............33 
Piste Mills, Denver 36 





HOTELS 
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National Wool Marketing Corporation. 
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latter for sale. Most of the ewes are 
from three years up. 
Coyotes are very plentiful. 
The rate of pay for herders and 
camp tenders is $40 a month. 
Wm. Morgan. 


Flagstaff 


Weather and feed conditions are 
pretty good at this time (September 
29). Some feeder lambs are being 
taken at four cents, with the fat 
end making five cents. I haven’t 
heard of any yearling ewes for sale. 
All the Rambouillet ewe lambs are 
being saved this fall. 

The regular wage for herders is 
$40 a month; camp tenders are get- 
ting from $30 to $35. 


Thatcher 


The first of the month good rains 
fell and conditions are good now 
(September 29). There will be 
plenty of feed for winter. Range 
conditions would be helped some by 
water development. Already there 
have been some check dams put in 
that have proved beneficial. 

There are not any yearling ewes 
for sale around here. The ewes in 
our bands are above the average in 
age, and we are having to sell more 
of our ewe lambs this fall because 
fewer lambs were raised and we need 
the money. If the lamb market were 
better, we might be able to save 
some of the ewe lambs, but with 
such low prices sheepmen have to 
sell to get the money they need. 

Marion Lee. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Scattered rains relieved the live- 
stock water shortage appreciably, 
and helped ranges considerably but 
later rains were insufficient and 
ranges have not held up well 
continued the growth stimulated by 
those rains, and they are now near- 
ing the frost season. Livestock have 
done fairly well as a general rule, 
though winter prospects are not 
very good, as there are more livestock 
on hand than the ranges can sup- 
port, without an extra long autumn 
growing season. 
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MAY | SUGGEST 
SOME NICE STEAK, 
MADAM? 


NO, IT’S TOO HIGH. 


LET ME HAVE A 
POT ROAST 








HOW LIVESTOCK PRICES ARE MADE 


@ Every day in hundreds of thousands of retail markets women buy meat 
and groceries. If they think one meat is too high they shift to another. If 
they think all meats are too high they shift to another food. The price these 
women will pay determines what the retailer can pay for meat. What the 
retailer can pay in turn determines what the packer can pay the producer 
for livestock —for the packer’s price must be what he can get from the 
retailer minus his cost of doing business. 

Thus the price of livestock is determined by consumer purchasing power. 


Neither the producer nor the packer can make livestock prices. Only the 


Sn 
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woman with her market basket can do thai. 

















L D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


BODINE 
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CLARK 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


R, L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 
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Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 


GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 























Letterheads 
For National Woolgrowers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








»» 158 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
LENT LAELIA oe 





Proper distribution direct to the 
killing markets of fat lambs by the 
sheepman protects not only the 
prices of his individual shipment, 
but seasonal price levels, and in- 


directly feeder lamb prices. 
Advertisement 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS: For Sale by the National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Halts & Pile manne Seen and Wool... $3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management..........................--..cssssccseceeeeeeeeseeeceeeeeeee 4.00 


Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants....................-........-cce-ccccssscccosesccesseeeneeees 5.00 














The Center 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


— jis at — 


KANSAS CITY 


Every Convenience 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— 
From All Sections—To All Sec- 
tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 


East’s Buying Point. oe 





Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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EAST MEETS WEST 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


SASS SS SS 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 


for you. 
OUTH OMAHA 
aa ERVICE 
ATISFIES 


HIPPERS 
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UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Let Your Live Stock Take You to 


4 


| “A Century of Progress’ 


Chicago — Centinuous to Nov. Ist, 1934 





If you ship your liven ete Chicago Union Stock Yards, the 
railroad will furnish you free ¥. Sen, n as caretaker to market and 
return and allow you to stay in Chic [2 yor ten days. Only a single car- 
load is now required to secure this transportation from any point in 
the West. 


Suppose you decide to stay in the city for two days to see the 
World's Fair and numerous other attractiqgns. The cost of such a visit, 
including admission to a ball game and a theatrical show, need not exceed 
$7.50, or less than 5 cents per hundredweight on an average carload of 


livestock. 


V 
SHIP 


YOUR STOCK TO 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF THE WORLD 
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